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When lighted, the artistic lines of the 
No. 9 Novalux Unit are clearly shown by 
the light passing through the gigss top. 
The glazed inner surface throws addi- 
tional light down on the street surfaces 


From an unretouched photo of the installation of G-E Novalux Fixtures in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





[It is human nature to judge by appearances, and nothing 
helps create favorable judgment of a community like 
evidence of civic pride. It indicates the character of 
the inhabitants and guarantees the desirability of the 


= 


community as a place in which to live. 


One of the most obvious signs of civic pride is ornamental 
street lighting. Novalux Ornamental Units afford superior 
illumination that safeguards street traffic and meet the 
demand for artistic fixtures and lighting effects. 


G-E Street Lighting Specialists are at the service of any 
community desiring expert knowledge on street lighting. 


Write our nearest office 
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The Proposed City Plan of Winnetka, 
| Illinois 


By E. H. Bennett 


Consulting Architect, Chicago, II. 


INNETKA village, an attractive 

WV suburb of Chicago, has followed the 

lead of large and small cities in 
preparing a comprehensive plan—a plan, as 
will be seen from the drawings, of preser- 
vation rather than of expansion. The prob- 
lems found are peculiar, and the solutions 
proposed have for this reason a special in- 
terest. The Plan Commission, composed of 
leading citizens under the chairmanship of 
Philip S. Post, has devoted more than a 
year of study to the project. 

At a distance of 17 miles north of the 
center of Chicago, Winnetka has a frontage 
on Lake Michigan of 2% miles. Its area 
within the corporate village limits is 2,300 
acres, and its present population is about 
6,000. The towns of Evanston, Wilmette 
and Kenilworth, lying between Winnetka 


and Chicago, are fully developed suburban 
residential property, forming a continuous 
built-up area. At Winnetka the more open 
country begins. Its attractiveness is due to 
its rural rather than suburban character. 
With the rapid growth of Chicago the pres- 
sure of population northward is very 
strong, and ultimately will transform the 
village into a closely built-up suburb unless 
its rural character is preserved thru the re- 
tention of large open spaces for parks and 
forest areas and by every other possible 
means. Preservation is the policy of the 
Plan Commission and the keynote of the 
plan now under consideration. 


Relocating the Tracks 


There are no industries in Winnetka. Its 
residents are mostly of the business and 
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PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF VILLAGE CENTER, WINNETKA, ILL. 
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treat of this subject very 
fully and clearly, and 
show by means of pro- 
files and diagrams that 
tap depression is not only 
e desirable for the village 
but is practical from the 
standpoint of operation. 
It is shown that the ad- 
ditional cost of track de- 
pression over elevation 
would be a profitable in- 
vestment for the com- 
F munity as a whole, not 
¢ only because of the elim- 
‘“ ination of noise, but be- 
at cause the embankments 

a required for elevation, 

uk i. even if most skillfully 
=i ’ planted, cannot be suc- 
= cessful, but will form a 
_ dividing wall thruout 
ahs the length of the town. 
a ae Another problem 
7 ee, Wee which the plan success- 
Speer Aim, fully solves is the matter 
Sao th. of handling the motor 
Gis? traffic, which has now 
become a nuisance, es- 
pecially on Sundays and 





<4 558 count, over 6,000 vehi- 
5 eet cles passed thru one of 
hi the residence streets in 


Nee a £95 bi _ one day. 








GENERAL PLAN OF WINNETKA, ILL., SHOWING PROPOSED MOTOR Establishing 


HIGHWAYS 


professional class, commuting by means of 
the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. to their 
Chicago offices. There is also the Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee Electric line 
adjacent to the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R. and connecting with the elevated lines 
of Chicago. But the frequent and excellent 
train service (382 trains, including electric, 
pass thru the village daily), the very thing 
upon which Winnetka is dependent, is not 
without its drawbacks. From early morning 
till late at night there is the noise of rush- 
ing trains. As there are eleven grade cross- 
ings, the whistling is almost constant. 

Not only is grade separation necessary, 
but depression rather than elevation of 
tracks is required as a means of minimizing 
the noise. The proposed plan and report 


Motor Highways 


The proposals now before the Plan Com- 
mission include the following suggestions : 
First, that a main thorofare be formed ad- 
jacent to the railroad, of sufficient capacity 
to receive all of the heavy trucking and 
much of the local automobile traffic. This 
artery exists in part, less than one-half mile 
of cutting being required to make it con- 
tinuous. Secondly, that thru north-and- 
south motor traffic be diverted to the outer 
highways a mile or two west of the village. 
Several new connections are proposed, to 
make them conveniently accessible. These 
highways, which for the most part exist, 
when improved with hard surfaces would 
attract motorists from the congested village 
streets to the open farm country, where 
greater speed is permitted. 


Fost holidays. By a_ recent, 
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For this purpose a careful study of the 
general highway system of the North Shore 
towns was made, with special reference to 
establishing an outer circuit of highways 
around Chicago, affording also for Win- 
netka convenient access to the Fox River 
and Lake County to the west and to the 
Forest Preserves along the Des Plaines 
River toward the southwest. 

Recreational Features 

As to the park areas the plan makes gen- 
erous provision both within the village lim- 
its and in the way of forest preserves in 
the Shokie lands immediately west. Of the 
former, two large tracts have already been 
acquired since the preliminary plan was 
made, Recommendations are included for 
the improvement of the lake shore, provid- 
ing a harbor and making most of the front- 
age available for bathing, boating and for 
public recreation generally. A series of 
lagoons will afford still water for small 
boats and for skating. The development can 
be accomplished in stages, the piers first, to 
be followed eventually by the outer park 


strips. Districting 


Winnetka will probably be one of the first 
towns of Illinois to take advantage of the 
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zoning law recently enacted by the state 
legislature. The zoning plan as proposed 
segregates residence and business districts, 
and, as factories are to be excluded alto- 
gether, special areas adjacent to the rail- 
road are to be devoted to the storage of 
coal, food supplies and building materials. 
Garages, laundries and greenhouses would 
be provided for in special areas. Resi- 
dential areas are divided into several 
classes, one of them for group houses, and 
another for single-family houses, the latter 
including large areas at considerable dis- 
tance from the railroad stations where sub- 
division into small lots would be discouraged 
and if possible prevented. A minimum 
width of 50 feet for each lot is proposed. 

Special study was given to the three rail- 
way stations and their approaches, the prin- 
cipal village center being at Winnetka Sta- 
tion and subordinate ones at Indian Hill and 
Hubbard Woods. One of the first improve- 
ments to be undertaken will be the construc- 
tion of the Village Hall and of an audi- 
torium as a war memorial. 

The preliminary work towards acquiring 
property for the opening of Railroad Ave- 
nue, one of the major elements of the plan, 
is already well advanced. 
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Oregon’s New City Planning Laws 





By Gus. C. Moser 


State Senator, Portland, Ore. 


to the future of Oregon cities was 

passed at the recent session of the 
Oregon State Legislature. At the request 
of various groups it was my privilege to in- 
troduce and secure the approval of both 
houses of the Legislature to three bills 
which make possible practical far-sighted 
planning for the future, and the adoption of 
building and zoning regulations that should 
make our cities convenient and comfort- 
able. 

The first of these new acts provides for 
the establishment of an advisory city plan- 
ning commission in every city and town in 
the state, and gives this commission veto 
power on the filing of plats of new sub- 
divisions, not only within the city but for 
six miles adjacent thereto. This means that 
the new streets and subdivisions adjoining 
cities which have planning commissions 
must conform with and tie up to the main 
thorofares and to the general plan of city 
growth, and makes it possible to prevent the 
evil effects of the former haphazard method, 
with streets that do not meet and rectangu- 
lar subdivisions on steep hillsides where 
only contour streets can give the best 
grades. 

The second act passed provides a pro- 
cedure for the zoning or districting of cities 
under which “the city council may by ordi- 
nance regulate, restrict and segregate the 
location of industries, several classes of 
business, trades or callings, the location of 
apartment or tenement houses, club houses, 
group residences, two-family dwellings, 
single-family dwellings and the several 
classes of public and semi-public buildings, 
and the location of buildings or property de- 
signed for specified uses, and may divide the 
city into districts of such number, shape 
and area as the council may deem best 
suited to carry out the purposes of this act. 

“Such regulations shall be designed to 
promote the public health, safety and gen- 
eral welfare. The council shall give reason- 
able consideration, among other things, to 
the character of the district, its peculiar 
suitability for particular uses, the conserva- 


Fito the fur legislation of great import 


tion of property values and the direction of 
building “development in accordance with a 
well-considered plan. 

“The council may place reasonable reg- 
ulations and limitations upon the height 
and bulk of buildings hereafter erected, 
and regulate and determine the area of 
yards, courts and other open spaces, having 
due regard to the nature of the use and 
occupancy in each case. 

“In municipalities having a city planning 
commission, the council shall require such 
commission to recommend the boundaries 
of such districts and appropriate regula- 
tions and restrictions to be enforced there- 
in. Such commission shall make a tentative 
report and hold public hearings thereon at 
such times and places as said council shall 
require before submitting its final report. 
Said council shall not hereafter determine 
the boundaries of any district or impose any 
regulations until after the final report of the 
city planning commission is filed with the 
city clerk.” 

This act is similar to California and New | 
York statutes, and, if properly used, should 
do much to stabilize land values, to protect 
the home and home neighborhoods from the 
intrusion of undesirable and depreciating 
types and uses of buildings, and to make 
possible the establishment of a safe place 
for industries. The exercise of the police 
power being a constitutional grant to munic- 
ipal governments, this act simply defines 
and provides a procedure for zoning which 
will protect property owners against hasty 
or unnoticed action by the city council, in 
this very vital matter of property rights and 
community welfare. 

The third act passed provides a procedure 
for the establishment of building  set- 
back lines by city councils, something that 
is continually urged by property owners in 
residence districts. As this seems to be more 
a matter of eminent domain than of police 
power, a different form of proceeding from 
that employed in the zoning act given above 
seems advisable, and the two powers should 
not be confused. 





Modern Systems of Street Lighting 
Combine Beauty and Utility 


By P. Y. Danley 


\ JITH the conclusion of the war and 
the return of normal conditions, 
the attention of central stations 

and municipal governments has again been 

directed to the problem of furnishing suit- 
able street lighting equipment to take care 
of extensions occasioned by the normal 
growth of population and to replace obso- 
lete and inefficient types of equipment. For 
several years this phase of municipal ac- 
tivity has been considerably neglected, and 
only such extensions and replacements as 
seemed to be absolutely unavoidable have 
been made. Curtailment in the use of elec- 
tric power for lighting, particularly of an 
ornamental variety, and restrictions on ex- 
penditures for purposes not considered es- 
sential in winning the war have prevented 
any great activity in municipal lighting 
during the period of the war. Many pro- 
jects opened up just prior to the war were 
abandoned, and needed construction and 
development along this line have been al- 
lowed to accumulate until the present time. 

As a result, there is now a great deal of 

such work which must be done at once, and 

street lighting problems have been receiv- 
ing an unusual amount of attention for the 
past few months. 


Increasing Popularity of Street Lighting 


Street lighting, which is of ornamental 
as well as utilitarian value, has been grow- 
ing steadily in popularity, due mainly to the 
following reasons: 


(1) It is of recognized value to business 
houses in attracting trade. 

(2) Civic pride and the requirements of 
good municipal government demand 
it. 

(3) The development of incandescent 
lamps of higher efficiency has made 
it possible to maintain such lighting 
at moderate cost. : 

(4) Refinements made in lighting units 
have effected more uniform and 
efficient distribution of light. 

Merchants have long realized the advan- 

tage of being located on well-lighted 
streets, and have always been among the 
first to advocate street lighting improve- 


ments. Crowds are attracted by the bright- 
est streets and spend their money with the 
merchants along such streets. The town 
having a brilliantly lighted business section 
is more prosperous commercially, because 
its inhabitants are inclined to spend more 
of their time on the business streets. 

There is always more or less rivalry be- 
tween neighboring towns and cities in the 
matter of beautifying their streets and 
making them more attractive to business 
houses and dwellers alike. The natural de- 
sire of every public-spirited citizen that his 
town or community shall be the most pro- 
gressive and up-to-date in every respect, 
and the desire to see it thrive and grow, 
furnish powerful incentives for improve- 
ment in street lighting. Furthermore, it is 
realized that adequate street lighting is of 
value as a police measure in the prevention 
of crime and in promoting the public wel- 
fare and safety. Crime flourishes in the 
poorly lighted sections, and evil-doers shun 
the light. Police protection is made more 
effective and far-reaching with good illu- 
mination. 

Prior to the development of the gas-filled 
incandescent lamp, advancement in the 
street lighting art was retarded because of 
the relatively low efficiency of the older 
types of incandescent lamps. The efficiency 
of some of the arc lamps was so much bet- 
ter that they were retained in spite of cer- 
tain inherent disadvantages, such as un- 
steadiness of the light, complicated mechan- 
isms, and difficulty of maintenance. How- 
ever, the new gas-filled Mazda C lamps 
have eliminated these disadvantages and 
given added impetus to street lighting de- 
velopment. 


Single Post Replaces Cluster Lighting 


One of the results of the adaptation of 
the high-efficiency lamps for street lighting 
has been the development of more artistic 
and harmonious designs in ornamental 
posts using a single high-power illuminant. 
In the past, ornamental post lighting had 
always been accomplished by means of 
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NIGHT SCENE ON FOURTEENTH STREET, DENVER, COLO. 
The street is well-illuminated and attractive 


cluster posts using two, three, four or five inefheient and the system expensive to 
small lamps connected in multiple on on maintain on account of the large amount 
post. These small lamps were obviously t absorption and the renewal cost of lamps 
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SAME SCENE ON FOURTEENTH STREET, DENVER, COLO., IN DAYLIGHT 
The standards are pleasing in appearance and harmonize with the general vista 
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and glassware. The most efficient of the 
smaller multiple lamps take considerably 
more than a watt per candle-power, while 
the high-current Mazda C lamps burning 
in series require as low as one-half watt per 
candle. In addition to its many advantages 
from an operating standpoint, the single- 
light post is admittedly superior in appear- 
ance to the cluster post, adding to the 
beauty of the street under both day and 
night conditions. It relieves the street of 
the crowded appearance resulting from too 
many small lamps and gives an effect of 
simplicity and elegance combined with illu- 
minating efficiency of the highest order. 
Cluster posts have been objected to on the 
grounds that they are often only partly 
illuminated on account of the burning out 
of lamps. 

Noteworthy advancement has also been 
made in the design of pendent fixtures, 
whereby refracting or diffusing glassware 
may be used to suit the requirements of 
each individual case. It is thus possible to 
control the distribution of light so that it 
may be utilized to the best advantage. 


Lighting System Varies With District 


City streets may be divided roughly into 
three classes according to the amount of 
light required and the type of fixtures 
generally employed: 1, business districts; 
2, main residence streets; and 3, side streets 
and outlying districts. ~ 

Business districts are usually lighted, at 
least in part, by “White Way” systems, 
using ornamental posts at intervals of 75 or 
100 feet on both sides of the street. The 
posts may be “staggered” or placed directly 
opposite each other, depending somewhat 
on the width of the street, the spacing dis- 
tance, and the amount of light desired. 
Power is distributed to the posts by means 
of armored cable, usually buried under the 
paving at the edge of the curb. The posts 
are preferably connected in series on a con- 
stant current circuit, so that only a single 
wire need be run from post to post, and the 
current is controlled by a moving coil regu- 
lator located at the nearest distributing 
center. Lamps ranging from 400- to 1,000- 
candle-power are commonly used. A higher 
intensity of light is usually desired than is 
necessary from a strictly utilitarian stand- 
point. One of the principal objects is orna- 
mentation, and considerations of economy 
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and scientific arrangement are often ig- 
nored. The popular conception of a “White 
Way” implies an intensity of light almost 
comparable with daylight, and to fulfill this 
condit‘on the lamps are mounted not more 
than 12 or 13 feet above the sidewalk. It 
seems to be pretty well agreed among com- 
petent observers that mounting heights of 
20 feet or more produce the highest visibil- 
ity and give the most satisfactory results in 
general, but such mounting heights are not 
usually considered compatible with the re- 
quirements of real “White Way” lighting. 

Night and day views of 14th Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., are shown herewith. The stan- 
dards are equipped with 600-candle-power 
lamps, and stand approximately 75 feet 
apart, directly opposite each other. As 
seen from the night view, the street has a 
neat, uncrowded appearance, and there are 
no unsightly arms projecting from the posts 
to obstruct the light and cast shadows. It is 
not uncommon for motor trucks and other 
heavy vehicles to collide with posts along 
the sidewalk, and ornamental posts must 
be constructed to withstand such abuse. It 
is easily possible to build posts of cast iron 
with sufficient strength to resist a shearing 
stress of 30,000 pounds per square inch, and 
such posts, if protected by weatherproof 
paint, offer excellent resistance to corrosion 
and may be made to last indefinitely. 

The detailed construction of the post top 
most commonly used is designed so that a 
large percentage of the light is directed to 
the surface of the street and sidewalk, altho 
there is enough light available in an up- 
ward direction to illuminate the facades of 
buildings. The enclosing globe is of suffi- 
cient density to conceal the lamp filament 
and soften the light without greatly reduc- 
ing the efficiency by absorption. The porce- 
lain-enameled steel reflector placed over the 
lamp saves a good part of the light by re- 
directing most of the upward rays, which 
would otherwise be lost by absorption in 
the top of the fixture. The entire top is 
designed with a view to obtaining the maxi- 
mum of useful light from the lamp and at 
the same time having a distinctive and 
ornate appearance. 

It is often the case that business streets 
are traversed by trolley lines, necessitating 
the use of trolley poles on the sidewalks. 
Where ornamental posts are installed in ad- 
dition to the trolley poles, it sometimes 
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spoils the symmetry of the street and gives 
it a crowded appearance. This may be 
avoided by the use of ornamental trolley 
brackets. Such an installation is shown 
in the accompanying photograph, where 
the five-light cluster posts are being re- 
placed by single-light bracket units mounted 
on the trolley poles. A considerable in- 
crease in illumination will thus be obtained 
at a lower cost, and without marring the 
beauty of the street. The bracket is es- 
sentially the same as an ornamental post as 
far as the lighting element is concerned, 
and differs only in the method of support. 


Boulevard Lighting 

In many cities ornamental systems are 
used on the most popular boulevards, carry- 
ing a relatively large amount of traffic. In 
such cases, greater economy must be prac- 
ticed than in the business district; a some- 
what smaller lamp is used, and the spacing 
distance increased By “staggering” the 
posts, it is possible to widen the spacing and 
maintain a more uniform intensity of light. 


Lighting the Residence Streets 

In lighting residence streets, the main ob- 
ject is to furnish enough light to see by, 
without special regard to ornamentation or 
advertising effect. It must be possible to 
make one’s way about at night without in 
convenience or danger from collision or 
attack. To accomplish this result at a mini- 
mum of first cost and maintenance expense 
is the problem of residence street lighting, 
and any features tending toward a more 
efficient utilization of the light are favored 
by the designer. By higher mounting of 
the lamps—2o0 to 25 feet above the street— 
the light source is removed from the range 
of vision, resulting in greater visibility. It 
has been estimated that the hanging of 
lamps unnecessarily low has the effect of 
wasting probably half of the light emitted, 
because the ability of the eye to see ob- 
jects beyond the light has been impaired in 
that proportion. Furthermore, high mount- 
ing of the lamps causes the light to spread 
farther up and down the street, tending 
toward greater uniformity. Spacing dis- 
tances ranging from 150 and 200 to 400 feet 
are commonly used. This feature is de- 
termined largely by the size of lamp, and 
the type of glassware used with the fixtures. 
These lights are operated on series circuits, 
and when equipped with small auto current 
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OLD-STYLE CLUSTER LIGHTS WHICH ARE 


BEING REPLACED BY SINGLE LAMPS 
MOUNTED ON TROLLEY POLES, 
AS SHOWN AT LEFT 


transformers make use of the high-efficiency 
15- and 20-ampere Mazda C lamps. 

Because of the high current, it is possible 
to build the lamps with short, stocky fila- 
ments capable of operating at a more in- 
tense heat than the slender, delicate fila- 
ments of the low-current lamp. Temper- 
ature is the determining factor in efficiency 
of light production. The fixture casing is 
made of cast iron galvanized and coated 
with weatherproof paint, so as to with- 
stand the most severe conditions of weather 
and handling. The fixtures may be sus- 
pended from mast arms of sufficient length 
to clear the trees, or from a cable stretched 
across the street. 


Choosing the Glassware Medium 


The glassware used with pendent fixtures 
ot this kind may be one of two common 
types known as refracting and diffusing 
glassware. Refractors, as the name implies, 
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ARC LAMP SUSPENDED FROM MAST ARM OF 
SUFFICIENT LENGTH TO CLEAR TREES 


redirect the light by bending the rays, and 
cause a large portion of the light to shine 
at an angle of 10 or 15 degrees below the 
horizontal, thus increasing the intensity at 
points midway between the lamps. With 
diffusing glassware, however, no attempt is 
made to change the direction of the light but 
simply to break up the rays and soften the 
light by furnishing a light source of lower 
intrinsic brilliancy without losing more than 
15 per cent of the light by absorption. With 
refractors, the ratio of maximum to mini- 
mum intensity of illumination on the street 
surface is relatively low. With certain 
types of refractors it is possible to have the 
best lighted areas on the street not more 
than eight times as bright as the darkest 
points. With diffusing glassware, this ratio 
may easily be several hundred to one, unless 
the lamps are placed unreasonably close. 
The relative merits of the two types of 
glassware have been the subject of a great 
deal of discussion among illuminating engi- 
neers for a number of years, some claiming 
that uniformity of intensity is not essential 
or even desirable for good visibility and 
that objects midway between lamps may be 
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distinguished by their dark outlines against 
the light background of the next lamp, and 
others maintaining that objects can be seen 
and recognized more readily and accurately 
by the direct illumination they receive than 
by their silhouettes against a light back- 
ground. 

It is now pretty generally believed that 
there are some valuable features in connec- 
tion with each of these types and that most 
satisfactory results can be obtained with 
fixtures which combine the two principles. 
It is thought to be inadvisable to rely solely 
on silhouette lighting with a high ratio of 
intensities, because it is difficult for the eye 
to accommodate itself to widely varying in- 
tensities, and, furthermore, a_ certain 
amount of direct illumination is essential 
in distinguishing the details of an object or 
recognizing a person. A number of meth- 
ods have been devised for combining the 
principles.of refraction and diffusion, and 
one of these is the skirted type refractor. 
Che upper portion of the refractor is made 
up of the usual refractor prisms for re- 
directing the light, while the lower section 
is simply a skirt of diffusing glass. 

rhe prismatic section serves to increase 
the horizontal intensity and the illumination 
at points midway between the lamps, while 
the diffusing skirt softens the light which 
strikes the street around the lamp, avoiding 
glare and strengthening the illumination 
near the lamp to the extent of permitting 
some degree of silhouette effect. 

The less important residence streets 
and outlying districts, where traffic is light, 
are usually lighted by streethoods suitable 
for lamps ranging from 60 to 400-candle- 
power. They are ordinarily operated on 6.6 
ampere, with a film cut-out socket, which 
automatically short-circuits the lamp when 
it burns out, thus protecting the other lamps 
on the circuit against interruption. 

The fixtures may be suspended from 
brackets, mast arms or cable, as the local 
conditions may require. Streethoods have 
been used mostly without glassware in the 
past, in spite of the glare and the objection- 
able appearance of the bare lamp, because 
of the increased cost involved in equipping 
the fixtures with glassware. 





Good street lighting is the best policeman. Where there is ample light 
there are fewer crimes and accidents than where the illumination is sparse. 
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Newark, N. J., Contracts for Garbage 


Disposal 


By New Contract City Collects and Delivers Garbage to Piggery 


By James W. Costello 


Engineering Supervisor, Bureau of Street Cleaning and Refuse Collection, Newark, N J. 


CONTRACT for the purchase and 
A final disposition of garbage by feed- 

ing was awarded to the National 
Utilization Company by the city of Newark 
on July 3, 1919, for a period of five years 
commencing September 1, 1919. The price 
to be paid to the city for each ton of 
garbage delivered is eight times the price 
per pound of live killing hogs on the Chi- 
cago market, as determined by averaging 
the top price for each month. 

The piggery is to be located along the 
shore of the Passaic River, and the city 
wagons are to deliver all garbage to the 
feeding site, where it will be weighed. The 
city agrees to the enforcement of existing 
ordinances, to effect a good primary sep- 
aration, and also agrees to endeavor to pass 
ordinances whereby the contractor will re- 
ceive all hotel and restaurant garbage. 

The collection of all city refuse was done 
by contract until 1916, when the contractor 
terminated the contract on the ground that 
the separation ordinance was not enforced. 
The contract was then taken over and car- 
ried on by municipal forces. For several 
years past there has been a rather unsuc- 
cessful attempt to separate garbage from 
other refuse. In March, 1919, a new ordi- 
nance was introduced requiring the separa- 
tion of ashes, rubbish and garbage. At the 
present time separation is effective thruout 
the city, collection being made in refuse 
wagons having separate compartments. A 
police officer and inspector is assigned to 
each district to enforce this ordinance, and 
the results have been very gratifying. 

The erection of a reduction plant of 150- 
ton capacity was contemplated, but the 


present cost of building material is consid- 
ered prohibitive. An estimate received 
from one company was $750,000 exclusive 
of the cost of the site. The city has some 
6 square miles of meadow land, and all 
classes of refuse have formerly been 
dumped on this land. There is a contract 
for the salvaging of the material, for which 
privilege the city receives $3,000 annually. 
The contractor also supplies all labor neces- 
sary to keep the dumps and the roads lead- 
ing thereto in good working condition. 
Now that separation is completed in the 
entire city, it is planned to erect a utiliza- 
tion plant for rubbish and to deposit only 
ashes on the meadow land. The area of the 
city is 23 square miles, and the estimated 
population 450,000, It is estimated that 
5,000 hogs will be required to consume the 
maximum amount of garbage during the 
peak months of summer. 

On account of the limited area available 
at the site of the piggery, intensive methods 
will be employed. The hogs will be housed 
in unit buildings 100 x 100 feet, which will 
accommodate from 800 to 1,000 hogs. A 
double concrete driveway and feeding floor 
24 feet wide extends thru the center of each 
building, with a gutter on each outer edge 
next the pens. The gutters discharge into 
large grease traps, to prevent solids reach- 
ing the sewer. The pens are arranged on 
either side of the driveway, having a slight 
pitch toward the gutters. There are five 
pens on each side equipped with automatic 
drinking fountains. Each pen opens into a 
yard 50 feet deep. The houses are of saw- 
tooth type, with windows the entire length 
below the eaves and in the peak. 
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by starving him, thru the use of rat-proof receptacles for 
food, and covered metal garbage cans. 
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Lessons From the Police “Strikes” 


lated outbreaks, but symptoms of long- 
standing grievances to which Ameri- 
can cities must give heed. 

The occasion of the Boston strike was the 
suspension by the Police Commissioner of 
nineteen policemen, all officers in, and or- 
ganizers of, a police union formed in de- 
fiance of his express orders, which were 
supported by the Mayor and the Governor. 
The readers of THe AMERICAN City are 
doubtless familiar with the story of vio- 
lence, pillage, and loss of life that ensued 
when the protection of the police ceased 
and criminals flocked to the city to make 
the most of their opportunities. This was 
checked only by the determined action of 
Governor Coolidge by means of the state 
militia and the organization of a volunteer 
police force made up of courageous, public- 
spirited citizens. 

Prior to the Boston affair, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia had re- 
fused to permit the organization of a union 
of police in Washington, a position in 
which they were subsequently upheld by 
President Wilson, in the following words: 

“T am desirous, as you are, of dealing with 
the police force in the most just and gene- 
rous way, but I think that any association 
of the police force of the Capital City, or of 
any great city, whose object is to bring pres- 
sure upon the public or the community such 
as will endanger the public peace or embarrass 


the maintenance of order should in no case be 
countenanced or permitted.” 


r ‘HE strikes of policemen are not iso- 


At the President’s suggestion, action on 
the grievances of the Washington police 
was deferred pending his return to Wash- 
ington and the Industrial Conference of 
October 6. 

About the same time the police and fire- 
men of Macon, Ga., refused to yield to the 
demands of the local Civil Service Commis- 
sion to disband their unions. The police, 
according to press reports, hooted the order, 
and the members of the firemen’s union an- 
nounced that they would “only be put out 
with guns.” Two chiefs of police have 
failed to compel obedience and have re- 
signed. The case is still unsettled. 

Before passing judgment, let us pause to 
examine the grievances of the men and the 
issues raised by their conduct. 

There is no doubt that conditions in both 


the police and fire services have been far 
from ideal, and that the expense of buying 
uniforms at present prices, the restriction 
upon places of residence, and, in many 
cities, the deductions from scanty pay for 
pension fund dues, are particularly hard 
in view of the high cost of living. More- 
over, it is a notorious fact that the 
salaries paid to policemen and firemen in 
many cities, as well as to teachers and 
other public servants, are a disgraceful 
commentary upon our complacent indiffer- 
ence to the faithful service customarily 
rendered by such employes. 

But granting the justice of many of 
these claims, are the methods by which the 
police and firemen have sought to remedy 
these conditions justifiable ? 

Three issues are raised: the right of po- 
lice and firemen to organize; their right to 
affiliate with a nationally organized labor 
body; and, most vital of all, their right to 
strike. 

1. The right to organize——The constitu- 
tional guarantee of the right “peaceably to 
assemble and petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances” would seem to indi- 
cate very clearly the fundamental right of 
police and firemen, as well as other citizens, 
to organize for the improvement of the 
conditions under which they perform their 
duties. This is recognized by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia in their 
deliberately worded statement : 

“They approve heartily of the principle of 
collective bargaining, and they welcome the 
organization of members of the police force 
for purposes of collective representation, mu- 
tual support and organized effort to increase 
their salaries or improve their working con- 
ditions.” 

2. The right to affiliate with a nationally 
organized labor body—On this point the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are equally definite: 

“They must withhold their consent from any 
project to connect such an organization of 
members of the Police Department with any 
other labor organization. 

“The fact that the policeman’s union (in 
Washington) is bound by a ‘no-strike’ pro- 
vision is an earnest of the intention of its 
members not to resort to a strike as a weapon 
of compelling its demands, but if it be affiliated 
with other organizations which do contemplate 
the use of a strike in an emergency, every 
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member of the police force who is a mem- 
ber of the union would be liable to the 
charge, however falsely made, of favoritism 
in the performance of duty in the event of in- 
dustrial trouble involving the organization with 
which it is affiliated.” 

A policeman is morally obligated by his 
oath of office to assist in the preservation 
of law and order. As such, it is inconceiv- 
able that he could serve two masters, one 
of which, by its very nature, must ever rep- 
resent, not all the people, but a class. A 
police department cannot fulfill its duty to 
the public if its members are subject, even 
to the slightest degree, to the direction of 
an organization outside the department not 
responsible to the public. The abso- 
lute subordination of armed force to civil 
authority as representative of all the peo- 
ple has been a fundamental belief of the 
American people since the adoption of the 
Constitution. It cannot be compromised, 
for it is the very essence of security to per- 
sons and property, and any change by 
which a separate and inevitable conflicting 
allegiance would be introduced to lessen 
the direct responsibility of the police to the 
people would be intolerable. 

3. The right of the police to strike.— 
President Wilson, in his speech at Helena, 
Mont., on September 11, set forth the only 
possible answer to this question when he 
said: 

“I want to say this—that a strike of the po- 
licemen of a great city, leaving that city at 
the mercy of an army of thugs, is a crime 
against civilization. 

“In my judgment the obligation of a police- 
man is as sacred and direct as the obligation 
of a soldier. He is a public servant, not a 
private employe, and the whole honor of the 
community is in his hands. He has no right 
to prefer any private advantage to the public 
safety. 

“I hope that that lesson will be burned in 
so that it will never again be forgotten, be- 
cause the pride of America is that it can ex- 
ercise self-control.” 

That his position is heartily concurred 
in by thoughtful city employes is evident 
from the following resolution adopted by 
643 officers of the New York City Fire De- 
partment on September 15: 

“The members of the uniformed force of 
the Fire Department being public officials 
serving as a force of public safety, we believe 
that any attempt of an organized effort on the 
part of such force to engage in a strike under 
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any circumstances would be akin to mutiny 
and desertion of posts in time of danger, which 
would not only result in an undue menace to 
the lives and property of the citizens of the 
city, but would also be an unlawful proceeding 
and a crime against civilization and govern- 
ment.” 

The Honor Legion (1,100 strong) of the 
New York Police Department on October 1 
adopted a similar resolution. 

Governor Coolidge, in referring to the 
Boston strike and subsequent efforts by 
former policemen to prevent the recruiting 
of a new police force, does a like public 
service when he says: 

“The authority of the Commonwealth cannot 
be intimidated or coerced. It cannot be com- 
promised. To place the maintenance of the 
public security in the hands of a body of men 
who have attempted to destroy it would be to 
flout the sovereignty of the law the people 
have made. Every attempt to prevent 
the formation of a new police force is a blow 
at the Government. That way treason lies.” 


What Ought to Be Done? 

Obviously it should be made very evident 
to municipal employes that the regularly 
constituted authorities in American cities 
are prepared to remove just grievances, 
but are also fully prepared to remove, in 
another sense, every man who, in disregard 
of his sworn duty, undertakes to take the 
law into his own hands. 

It is equally obvious that the morale of 
the police and firemen will suffer if they 
do not get a “square deal.” It is not so 
easy to recruit for either service as it was. 
Without first-class police and fire services, 
every city would soon be in difficulties, and 
in the end at the mercy of the lawless ele- 
ments. The case as presented for increases 
of pay is so sound, so convincing, that city 
councils generally should act promptly. 
Many cities have already done so, and Bos- 
ton, for example, is recruiting its new po- 
lice force on a higher pay basis. 

But while justice should be done without 
delay, it should be made unmistakably plain 
that no American city will tolerate divided 
allegiance or confess itself helpless against 
a violent minority. If the riots in Boston 
and the defiance of the police and firemen 
in Macon drive this lesson home, these dis- 
turbances, regrettable as they are, may yet 
prove to be of real value as an object lesson 
to the nation. 

















SKETCH OF NEW BRIDGE AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y., CALLED ‘‘THE GREAT WESTERN 
GATEWAY’’ BECAUSE OF THE WIDE FIELDS IT WILL OPEN 
IN MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


The “Great Western Gateway” 








This New Bridge Will Bring Greater Industrial Expansion to Schenectady 


N May 15, 1919, Governor Alfred E. 

Smith, of New York, signed a bill 
providing for the erection of a bridge 
across the Mohawk River and the New 
York State barge canal, to take the place 
of the present unsafe and inadequate 
Schenectady-Scotia toll-bridge. This new 
bridge, to be called the “Great Western 
Gateway,” will be among the world’s 
largest reinforced concrete structures, and 
will, in its construction, call forth some of 
America’s best engineers. The building of 
such a bridge at this time follows closely 
the reconstruction policy of the state of 
New York, and will furnish employment to 
a great many men in a locality where labor 
conditions at present are unfavorable. 

Schenectady, the point at which the new 
bridge will cross the Mohawk River, is a 
growing industrial city. It is the home of 
the General Electric Company, also of the 
American Locomotive Company, and has 
a population of 100,000. Situated in the 
east-central part of the state of New York, 
it affords the only break in the Appalachian 
Mountains from Maine to Alabama, and 
hence provides a natural gateway to the 
West. Traveling from Buffalo to New 
York City and Boston, whether by rail, the 
Erie Canal or auto truck, one must pass 
thru Schenectady. 

The present bridge is an iron affair 900 
feet long and 20 feet wide. The original 
bridge was built in 1806; in 1871 it was re- 
built, but to-day, with its limit of 4-ton 
loads and 4 miles per hour, it has outlived 
its usefulness. 





and the Surrounding Territory 


By Philip H. Holbrook 





The Design of the Bridge 

The new gateway is to be a reinforced 
concrete structure of the latest design, built, 
under the most exacting specifications and 
contracts, by the best engineers of the day. 
It will be 4,436 feet long and 40 feet wide 
and will contain 24 arches. Approaching 
from the Schenectady side there will be, 
for the first 300 feet, a parkway. This 
parkway will be 100 feet wide with a 
grassed reservation in the center, and flank- 
ing this will be a 20-foot roadway for ve- 
hicular travel. On both sides of this road- 
way there will be a 10-foot grassed reser- 
vation, on either side of which a 10-foot 
concrete sidewalk will extend to the re- 
taining wall. From the Schenectady abut- 
ment to the Scotia abutment there will be 
twenty-four spans, of lengths varying from 
106 to 212 feet. The first four spans, which 
cross the terminal channel to the pier on 
Van Slyck Island, are 106 feet each. Vere 
the bridge turns at an angle of 54 degrees, 
crossing the island with three 110-foot, one 
117-foot and four 120-foot spans, each on a 
skew of 18 degrees. Over the barge canal 
one 212-foot span is used. From the far 
side of the barge canal to the Scotia abut- 
ment eleven 120-foot spans are used. This 
structure, between the two abutments, is 
divided into five sections by two anchor 
piers and the massive channel span. The 
Scotia approach will be 940 feet long, and 
altho not built similar to the Schenectady 
approach, will be very attractive. All the 
spans are of the open-spandrel rib type. 
The maximum navigable elevation is 218.2 
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feet and the pool elevation is 199 feet. The 
lowest point is 12 feet above the high-water 
mark, and there will be more than half a 
mile of waterway under the arches. 

Because of the magnitude of the bridge 
and the skill required in building it, four 
separate contracts are to be let for the sev- 
eral different branches of the work. The 
first covers the approaches and abutments 
at both ends. This work started on August 
15, 1919. The second contract is for the 
excavation work and the foundations of all 
piers and abutments, exclusive of the two 
end ones. The third contract takes in the 
placing of all concrete above the founda- 
tion lines, including arches and balustrades 
in the main portion of the structure. The 
last contract is for the pavements and elec- 
tric light poles. All this work is to be done 
by the fall of 1921. 


The Cost 


The first estimated cost of the bridge 
was $1,420,000, but the increased cost of 
materials and labor made a second estimate 
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MAP SHOWING TERRITORY WHICH WILL BENEFIT 
BY NEW BRIDGE 


necessary. This estimate was $1,735,000 
which figure stands to-day. The cost is to 
be divided between the state of New York, - 
the city and county of Schenectady and the 
town of Scotia. The city of Schenectady 
pays for its approach, estimated at $112,- 
000, and all over $50,000 which the Scotia 
approach shall cost. The county of Schen- 
ectady pays $100,000, From the old barge 
canal fund there is an available fund of 
$500,000. The state of New York will pay 
the remainder. 


Public Activities of New York State To Be Shown in 
Free Motion Pictures 


Motion pictures depicting some of the vital 
problems facing the public and the administra- 
tion of New York State to-day are to be 
shown free, from trucks in every city and 
town in the state, under the direction of the 
chambers of commerce of the various towns. 
This plan was decided upon at a conference 
held a short time ago by Governor Smith, 
executives of the Reconstruction Commission, 
Dr. Francis Holley of Washington, Director 
of the Bureau of Commercial Economics, and 
Harry Levey, head of the industrial and edu- 
cational departments of the Universal Film 
Company. Arrangements for the exhibitions 


are in charge of Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, Sec- 
retary of the Reconstruction Commission. 

Food problems, the housing question in in- 
dustrial communities, control of the milk sup- 
ply, public health, distribution of hydro-elec- 
tric power, highway development, rural and 
intercity motor express, and Americanization 
are some of the topics upon which pictures 
will be built. Other subjects planned for the 
near future are the methods of operation of 
the state penal and charitable institutions, and 
the activities of the Departments of Public 
Markets and Weights and Measures. 
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The Port of Seattle Municipal Grain 
Elevators 


By Robert H. Moulton 


HE first municipal grain elevator to be 
built in the United States is in Seattle, 
Wash., a city of 300,000 people, lo- 

cated on Puget Sound near the Pacific 
Ocean. Washington is the largest wheat 
producer west of North Dakota and Kansas, 
and Seattle has originated a new system of 
elevator and warehouse methods. It has a 
million-bushel public grain elevator built by 
the sale of Port District bonds to provide a 
tide-water outlet for the sixty million bush- 
els of wheat raised in the Pacific North- 
west, and the grain is expected to move 
chiefly thru the Panama: Canal to the At- 
lantic Coast and Europe. 

The grain elevator is a reinforced con- 
crete, fire-proof building, and consists of 
55 circular bins of 16,000 bushels each, 46 
interspace bins of 3,600 bushels each, and 
32 workhouse bins of 1,600 bushels each, 
the total storage capacity being 1,100,000 
bushels. The height of the storage bins is 
go feet, and of the workhouse 165 feet. This 
is the highest solid concrete grain elevator 
in the United States. The bulk receiving 
capacity per day of 24 hours is 95 cars, 
and the bulk shipping capacity per hour is 
20,000 bushels. Bulk grain is delivered 
from the elevator to the conveyor house on 
the roof of the Hanford Street cargo shed, 
where it is spouted into vessels by means of 
two traveling cranes, anywhere along the 
780-foot second-floor frontage of the shed. 


lhe cargo shed is 90 feet wide by 1,300 feet 
in length on the first floor, the total area 
being 175,000 square feet and the contents 
3,200,000 cubic feet. Both floors are lighted 
with continuous f windows 5 feet 
high, and with 300 electric lamps for night 
work, All the machinery of the elevator is 
of the most modern type and is. driven by 
electricity. 

The Port of Seattle District was created 
September 5, 1911, by a vote of the people 
of King County, Washington, under author- 
ity of the Ports District Act of 1911. Port 
affairs are administered by three commis- 
sioners, chosen by electors of the entire 
county for terms of three years. The com- 
missioners serve without compensation, and 
one commissioner retires each year to pre- 
clude sudden changes in Port policy. 

The public terminal improvements com- 
prise six groups of port utilities. These 
“terminals” include wharves and 
sheds, concrete warehouses, cold storage 
plants, the million-bushel grain elevator, 
fish handling and freezing facilities, ice 
manufacturing equipment, reservoirs and 
bulking equipment for Oriental oils, marine 
ways, mooring basins and net warehouse 
accommodations for fishing fleets, together 
with electric and steam traveling cargo 
cranes, 100-ton sheer-leg derricks, electric 
tractors and truck trains, and other modern 
freight-handling devices. Almost nine miles 
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of public railway tracks serve the terminals 
and industrial property of the District. 

Approximately one-third of the water- 
borne commerce of Seattle Harbor is han- 
dled by the public terminal facilities, and 
they accommodate more than one-half of 
the trans-Pacific freights imported and ex- 
ported. 

The Port of Seattle Commission is a 
unique organization in that it does not lease 
or surrender to others the use of the ter- 
minals and ferries, but operates the prop- 
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erties with public employes. It is, in fact, 
a municipal business corporation, the stock- 
holders being the whole people of the Port 
District. Goods trans-shipped between ves- 
sels and railway are received, checked, 
stored and forwarded by such employes at 
published tariff rates. 

The Port municipality is superimposed 
upon the city and county, but wholly inde- 
pendent of either of them. It represents not 
only public ownership of port facilities, but 
complete public operation as well. 


Police Ambulances Need No Frills 
By C. G. Stadfield, M. D. 


Chief Surgeon, Receiving Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ITHIN the last few months the Los 
W Angeles Police Department has re- 

ceived a number of inquiries about 
our new ambulance. This was rather 
widely heralded on account of its equip- 
ment, which includes electric heating ap- 
paratus, wash-basin, hot and cold water, 
etc. We have hesitated to reply in full to 
these inquiries because we did not wish to 
be unduly critical of a new design. Never- 
theless, in our experience there may be 
some points which will be of value to other 
municipalities. 

The understanding is that this communi- 
cation is not a “knock” but a plain talk to 
other American cities. Let us remember 
that ours is a police ambulance, not the in- 
valid’s coach of some private ambulance 
company that has an hour or so to answer 
a call, and let us view our subject accord- 
ingly from the standpoint of the Police De- 
partment, 

It can be readily seen that many features 
of elegance in an invalid’s coach are an en- 
cumbrance in a police ambulance. For in- 
stance, take the electric heating apparatus. 
The ambulance is in the garage when the 
police alarm system or public telephone in- 
forms the receiving hospital that a person 
has been injured at roth and Main Streets, 
one-and-a-half miles away. A “fast wagon” 
call is given the garage for roth and Main. 


The ambulance shoots out of the garage 
at twenty miles an hour, with both bell and 
siren going, and takes all traffic at about 
thirty-five miles per hour. It arrives at 
10th and Main Streets, one-and-a-half miles 
away, in about four minutes, receives the 
patient and is back at the hospital in five 
minutes, long before the heating coil could 
even become warm. The ambulance has 
been run 15,000 miles since March, 1918, 
and we have used the electric heaters just 
twice, merely to see if they would work. 
They worked all right, but they were too 
slow, 

Now in reference to the wash-basin and 
the hot and cold water. The ambulance 
makes a fast call to a foundry or machine 
shop in the manufacturing district, or to 
a person who has had a leg ground off by a 
a street car. A tourniquet or other pres- 
sure bandage is applied, the patient is 
placed in the ambulance and the return run 
made to the hospital. We arrive at the 
hospital even before we can lower the 
basin from the wall and start the water. 
In the twelve months of service by this am- 
bulance the basin was never used. 

The thermos bottles were stolen the first 
day the ambulance was in service. We 
couldn’t stop to investigate, nor could we 
even understand what use they were in- 
tended for or who got away with them. 


. 
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Municipal Savings Thru Honest Weights 


The Weights and Measures Department of Any Fair-sized City Can Save 
One-Half Million Dollars Annually for the Citizens 


By Edward McGuff 


Chief Inspector of Weights and Measures, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LARGE firm or corporation that 
deals with the public thru selling 


commodities has almost limitless 
chances to give short weight or measure. 
For example, a firm putting up large quan- 
tities of butter in 1I-pound-net cartons, 
could, if there were no Municipal Weights 
and Measures Department, set the scale one 
ounce fast; or be negligent enough to have 
one ounce of butter on the pan of the scale 
thruout the weighings; or not have the scale 
in perfect condition. If these cartons 
marked 1 pound net but in reality 1 ounce 
short, are sold at 64 cents per pound, each 
customer purchasing a carton marked 1 
pound is cheated out of 4 cents. In 999 
cases in 1,000 the customer would never 
know it. Assume that in a city of 300,000 
inhabitants there were 100,000 families each 
using 2 pounds per week, or a total of 200,- 
ooo pounds weekly. If each family is 
cheated out of 4 cents on I pound, 100,000 
families would suffer a total yearly loss of 
$416,000 on this one commodity. 

I headed this story with the claim that 
any fair-sized city can save for its citizens 
by a Weights and Measures Department 
one-half million dollars annually, and | 
think any fair-minded person after giving 
the matter brief consideration will grant 
that this can be done. I do not claim that 
the condition described always prevails 
with the knowledge of the firm or corpora- 
tion, but these mistakes, whether they come 
from faulty scales, careless clerks, firms, 
corporations or what not, are always paid 
for by the citizens. In the early part of last 
year in Indianapolis, by our nearly perfect 
reweighing system, we found that most of 
the butter in the stores, which was packed 
in cartons marked I pound net, ready to 
hand out to the customer, was short weight. 

We make an annual inspection of every 
store using weights or measures, and while 
we are testing the scales and measures, or 
at any other time, we reweigh a great many 
of the packages that are already put up or 


packed ready to hand to the consumer. 
Our state law demands that if the com- 
modity is put up and sold without the cus- 
tomer’s seeing it weighed, the net contents 
must be plainly marked on the package. 
This year so far there has been a wonderful 
improvement in butter weights. All firms 
whose names appeared on cartons last year 
were notified when short weight was de- 
tected, and I am glad to say that this trou- 
ble has practically ceased. This improve- 
ment was brought about by the educational 
work and not by arrests. If a Weights and 
Measures Department will show a dealer 
how to weigh correctly and how to keep his 
scales in good order, 80 per cent of the bat- 
tle is won. 

rhe fact that any member of the Weights 
and Measures Department of this city is 
liable to stop in a store at any time and re- 
weigh packages whose net contents are 
marked on them, has a tendency to elim- 
inate short weighing. Of the packages re- 
weighed in stores thus far this year, we 
have found only one-half of one per cent 
short weight, which goes fo show that the 
merchants and clerks are careiul in their 
weighing and in keeping their scales in 
proper condition. If a clerk puts up a pack- 
age and marks the weight, and upon re- 
weighing we find it short weight, we arrest 
the clerk, if any arrest is made. So it be- 
hooves the clerk as well as the merchant to 
be careful. 

To maintain the Weights and Measures 
Department of this city costs the taxpayers 
less than $8,000 annually. It should, there- 
fore, be clear to any fair-minded mayor, 
city manager, city council, or county com- 
missioner that to run a city or county with- 
out a competent, wide-awake Weights and 
Measures Department is misrepresenting 
the taxpayers rather than keeping the pre- 
election promises to represent them. Live 
officials in the different communities are 
bound to install such departments, as public 
sentiment will demand it. 
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Suggestive Methods of Instruction in 
Citizenship 


“The civic conscience will not go to sleep if the eyes of the people are kept open” 


By George D. Luetscher 


Teacher of Community Civics, High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


HE great need of increasing the in- 
yi telligence of our citizens has been 

recognized of late by educational au- 
thorities and has found its chief expression 
in well-planned courses of instruction fot 
students in the grades and in the first year 
of the high school. It is the purpose of 
this article to present briefly several meth- 
ods which the writer adapted to commu- 
nity civics classes composed of first-year 
students in the Jamaica High School, New 
York City, as a means of realizing this new 
educational aim. 


The Use of Source Material 

There are two potent reasons why the 
students of community civics must be intro- 
duced to the value of source material. In 
the first place, the civics textbooks fail to 
meet the demands of the recent tendency in 
civics instruction which places the emphasis 
upon the local community or the immediate 
civic environment of the child. Textbook 
writers do not desire to limit the use of 
their publications to any particular commu- 
nity, and hence local government is de- 
scribed in general terms which apply 
equally to all local communities. In the 
second place, every citizen needs training 
in the ability to discover the truth about 
any community service. The real nature of 
any such service, the question of its exten- 
sion or curtailment, and the manner of 
rendering it, are often matters of debate; 
and, in the intelligent solution of these 
problems, citizenship action is frequently 
a very important factor. Naturally, the 
correct solution must be based not upon an 
appeal to prejudice or partisanship, but 
upon accurate knowledge. Students of the 
first year in a high school may be led to 
take an intense interest in their search for 
the truth. All that is needed is intelligent 
direction on the part of the teacher. The 
following is a concrete illustration of this 
claim. 

The writer introduced the services of the 


Health Department of New York City to 
his classes. Mention was made of the fact 
that in the last twenty years the appropria- 
tions for this department have increased 
220 per cent and that one of the main rea- 
sons for this increase was the establishment 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene. One of 
the great problems of this Bureau is the re- 
duction of infant mortality. Class discus- 
sions revealed clearly that the members 
were aware that infant mortality is very 
high and that they were acquainted with 
many community activities, both private 
and public, which aim to cope with this 
problem. However, they were totally un- 
prepared for, in fact they challenged the 
accuracy of, the following quotation from 
a recent publication on social problems: 

“More than one-half of the children of the 
United States die before they reach the age 
ot five. 

The class at once directed its attention to 
the sources of information which might aid 
it in testing the accuracy of this statement. 
Various members supplied the following 
facts leading to probable sources: that the 
city of New York maintains a Health De- 
partment which issues an annual report; 
that the same department maintains Bureaus 
of Child Hygiene and Public Health Edu- 
cation; that New York State maintains a 
Health Department with similar bureaus 
and issues an annual report. The writer 
then added the further information that 
the Labor Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has established a Children’s Bu- 
reau which makes a specialty of investigat- 
ing subjects relating to child welfare for 
the guidance of health authorities in states 
and cities and of the public in general. 

Every one of these sources of informa- 
tion was used by the class. Several mem- 
bers examined the annual reports of the 
city and state health departments, while 
others wrote letters of inquiry to the state 
and city bureaus of Child Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health Education and to the Children’s 
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Bureau of the Federal Government. The 
examiners of annual reports made their 
contribution on the following day. They 
reported that approximately 10 per cent of 
the children died before they reached their 
first birthday and that the mortality during 
the succeeding four years was much lower 
than during the first, but they were unable 
to secure adequate figures for the five-year 
period. They were now primed for the re- 
plies to the letters of inquiry, and when 
the letter from the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau arrived they were rewarded with the 
exact information they were seeking. This 
letter gave sources of information and 
summarized the results of investigators as 
follows: 


“The figures (for 1910) show that of 1,000 
infants born, 161 died before reaching the age 
of five.” 

The above procedure in the solution of a 
live social problem reveals several impor- 
tant points: 

1. It makes evident the value of brief 
and pointed statements, such as quotations 
from books, pamphlets or departmental re- 
ports, which set forth in bold_relief the 
problem to be solved. 

2. It illustrates a method of procedure 
applicable to the solution of other prob- 
lems, especially when the facts are in dis- 
pute and need to be verified by an appeal to 
the sources. 

3. It shows the interplay of all units of 
government—local, state, and nation—in 
rendering community services. 


The Value of Magazines in Civics 
Instruction 

Another feature that needs to be empha- 
sized in community civics instruction is ‘the 
comparison of methods adopted in different 
cities in rendering general welfare services. 
Many cities thruout the United States and 
in other countries have engaged in various 
experiments in disposing of the city’s waste, 
in guarding the health of their citizens, in 
improving the transit facilities for passen- 
gers and freight—in fact, in undertaking all 
the varied welfare services with which 
every city is entrusted. These experiments 
are of the greatest value. For example, 
steps taken by any city which result in a 
worth-while reduction in the consumption 
of water without cutting down legitimate 
needs, thru elimination of leaky faucets and 
pipes or thru the installation of a meter 
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system, are of great value to every other 
city. The successful operation of reduc- 
tion plants which are more than self-sup- 
porting, thus adding to the city’s revenue 
thru the utilization of garbage in the form 
of by-products, affords some basis for in- 
telligent judgment with reference to the re- 
cent proposal of the authorities of New 
York City to abandon reduction plants in 
favor of incineration plants. Any attempt 
to improve port conditions in our cities 
which involves not only the extension of 
port facilities and railroad terminals but 
their proper articulation, calls for a study 
of the important ports of the world before 
any solution is possible. The success of 
any city in a partial improvement of anti- 
quated urban freight transit and storage 
systems has its lesson for New York City, 
where the cost of food shipment within the 
city more than doubles the prices of many 
articles of food. 

These are but a few of the many live 
community problems which call for a com- 
parison of methods adopted in different 
cities as a basis for intelligent community 
action on the part of officers and citizens; 
and there is no reason why this method of 
comparison should not be followed by 
classes in community civics provided an 
abundance of rich material within the com- 
prehension of the students can be readily 
obtained. Many of our weekly and monthly 
magazines, even those of a general char- 
acter, offer inf ation of this kind, and 
several lessons on the use of guides to maga- 
zine material, found in all our libraries, will 
open up this storehouse of information. In 
fact, many of our leading magazines have 
offered special inducements for student sub- 
scriptions and are now being used in large 
numbers by teachers of English, history and 
economics. Instruction in community civics 
may be enriched in a similar manner, espe- 
cially thru the use of magazines which deal 
specifically with municipal problems. 


A Permanent Community 
Civics Exhibit 

The third method aims to give still 
further concreteness to civics instruction by 
means of a permanent Community Civics 
Exhibit. We all remember the interest 
which the citizens of New York showed in 
the Budget Exhibit of 1910. Unfortunately, 
the city has not presented similar exhibits 
since that time. The writer has therefore 
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charts being drawn on 

pnt at SEL EERE SEECSECEEEcEmEaameeeee black cardboard with 
Debt Service white ink for the lines. 
education This chart shows at a 
Aen oe VE glance that in the ex- 
Chavtios penditures of each $100 
Judicial — the debt service claims 
Boro Govt — more than one-third, ed- 
Gen.Administration [has ucation more than one- 
Recreation — fifth, protection of life 
Docks, Ferries Bridges _ $100. IN EXPENDITURES and property one-sixth, 
Correction - rf Purposes) I9!7 health and _ sanitation 
Pensions - Grouped by Purposes) 1711 one-twelfth. Discussion 
Searing 3 | | of the meaning of the 
Taxes & Rent : | | debt service revealed the 
Bd_of Aldermen nee d of information 
et oe = showing what depart- 

CHART I ments draw most heavily 


started an exhibit of his own, of which the 
charts reproduced herewith form a part. 
The first chart shows in graphic form 
the claims of each city service upon the 
expenditure of $100 of the revenue of New 
York City for the year 1917. It is a prod- 
uct of class competition. Every member 
was supplied, in mimeographic form, with 
figures from the Comptroller's report for 
1917 on the relative expenditures of the 
various city departments. Only general 
directions were given by the writer on 
methods of graphic presentation. The re- 
sults naturally varied greatly as to form and 
excellence. Several members took pains to 
produce works of art, the most effective 


upon the debt service. 

The second chart shows the interest paid 
on city bonds issued in the interests of the 
various city departments for the year 1917, 
the interest charges being by far the great- 
est item in the debt service. Here we note 
that several city services which draw most 
heavily on the city treasury, such as educa- 
tion and water-supply (which is included 
under health and sanitation in the first 
chart), also make the largest claims upon 
the debt service. 

The third chart aims to give perspective 
to the financial operations of New York 
City and was constructed by the class from 
tables which the writer gleaned from Comp- 
troller Prendergast’s lecture to the stu- 
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CHART SHOWING PER CENT 
INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES 


OF PERIOD 1914-1917 OVER PERIOD 1898-190! 


Dotted line represents the increase 
in population (62%) from 1898 to 1917. 
Every expenditure beyond that line 
represents an increase above the 
norma! 


CHART III 


dents of The College of the City of New 
York on February 14, 1917. In this lec- 
ture the expenditures of New York City 
from 1898 (the date of consolidation) to 
1917 are grouped into five periods of four 
years each. The chart utilizes only the 
first period (1898-1901) and the last period 
(1914-1917) and shows the increase of the 
last period over the first in expenditures by 
functions. The dotted line drawn perpen- 
dicularly across the chart at 62 per cent 
represents the increase in population be- 
tween 1898 and 1917. Any increase in ex- 
penditure for any service up to that line 
may be considered as a normal increase, but 
any expenditure beyond that line should 
represent increased service to the city in the 
last period over the first. 

This chart presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity of summarizing the whole field of 
municipal activities in financial terms: 
What are the increased services rendered 
by the city health department in the last 20 
years which warrant an increase of 160 per 
cent above the normal? What are the added 
services rendered in education, water, gas 
and electricity, public charities, bridges and 


correction which justify an increase above 
the normal of from 40 to IIo per cent? 
Are there any limits to the city’s borrowing 
capacity, which has increased its indebted- 
ness almost 150 per cent above the normal 
within the last twenty years? 


Three-Fold Aim of the School 
“The real tests of good citizenship 
are right thinking, right feeling, 
and right action.” These three aims, how- 
ever, are not separate entities which are 
acquired independently of each other. 
Right feeling and right action are the re- 
sults of right thinking, or intelligent citizen- 
ship. As has been well expressed by a 
recognized authority on municipal govern- 
ment: “The first essential of efficient ad- 
ministration is intelligent citizenship. 
che woate biate~ Fer piveistent and 
firmly grounded success it is necessary that 
a citizen shall know more than a few plati- 
tudes about public affairs. Our 
direct appeal should be to the heads, not to 
the consciences, of citizens. The civic con- 
science will not go to sleep if the eyes of 
the people are kept open.” 





grafters. 


this condition is to be remedied. 





The growing boys and girls in our cities are, in many cases, brought up to 
look upon the mayor and council as a collection of incompetents and possible 


Fathers and mothers must take a greater interest in municipal affairs 
and obtain a true estimate of the personal worth of their representatives if 
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Selling Good City Government 


Outlining the Development of a Definite Program of Constructive Publicity on 
Commission-Manager Government in Kalamazoo, Mich., During 
Its First Year of Operation 


By Harry H. Freeman 


City Manager, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


pal government that as the commission- 

manager plan goes into operation in 
more and more cities it will stand or fall 
just in proportion as the people of a city 
feel that it is what they really want. In 
other words, it is a selling proposition—a 
problem of creating a favorable public 
No matter how efficient its pro- 
ducing and administrative machinery, no 
large manufacturing concern, dispensing 
its product to the masses, could live six 
months without a consistent, carefully 
planned and executed “selling” campaign. 

Many mistakes have been charged against 
the average American city, but none is more 
vital and baneful than that of leaving its 
citizenship ignorant and uninformed of the 
service it seeks to render. With some ap- 
preciation of this fact, the administration 
in Kalamazoo during this first year uuder 
the commission-manager plan has endeav- 
ored to develop a definite program of con- 
structive publicity. To be sure, there is 
nothing very novel or new in any of its 
features, but the fact that we recognized 
the various items as parts of the whole pro- 
gram has meant that we have had the ulti- 
mate aim constantly before us, and each has 
been woven into the scheme to that end. 


| must be obvious to students of munici- 


opinion, 


Loyalty of Employes 

The first step in the program was to make 
sure that the city officials and employes un- 
derstood the effort that was to be made, 
that they were all loyal to the city’s interest 
and ready to work in a courteous and co- 
operative spirit. It requires no argument 
to show how easily the whole proposition 
could be thrown upon the rocks by lack of 
harmony or by the use of submarine tactics. 
We were to work together for the common 
good, and to advance the idea we decided to 
meet frequently in conference both during 
and out of business hours. Every city em- 
ploye was to be a booster—the Commission, 


the Manager, the department heads, the 
policemen and firemen, and even the man 
working on the streets, were to tell the story 
of the new city government in a courteous, 
non-boastful manner. Incidentally, it is the 
most effective way of combating every com- 
munity’s chronic “knockers.” 


The Local Press 

The obvious way to reach the public con- 
tinually is, of course, thru the local press. 
We have courted widespread publicity for 
every official act or achievement. The re- 
porters get their daily story from the City 
Hall and frequent feature write-ups for the 
Sunday editions. Our local paper has been 
very loyal to the new government, and ex- 
tremely liberal in space and publicity of 
municipal matters. All Commission meet- 
ings are public, and the press records in de- 
tail each week’s work. 

While such publicity was essential and 
far-reaching, we felt the need of a frequent 
summary of our work and decided to get 
out a monthly paper. The Kalamazoo Mu- 
nicipal Bulletin appeared during February 
of this year, and beneath its headline the 
public was informed that it was to be “pub- 
lished occasionally for free distribution to 
the taxpayers and citizens of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, being an attempt to inform the 
public of how commission-manager gov- 
ernment is operating in Kalamazoo—what 
it has accomplished in the past, what it 
has under way at the present time, and what 
is contemplated for the future.” The Bul- 
letin is a four-page leaflet of 9 x 12-inch 
size and contains illustrations and short, 
snappy reviews of municipal work. Ten 
thousand copies are printed each time at a 
cost of approximately $50 per issue, and dis- 
tribution to every home in the city costs 
about $25 more. This total cost of $75 per 
issue is partially offset by a revenue from 
single-column 2-inch ads, for which we 
charge $5 each. Not more than four such 
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ads are used in any one issue. Many 
appreciative comments from citizens have 
convinced us that the small expense of the 
bulletin is more than justified. 


The Complaint Bureau 


Under the old aldermanic system of gov- 
ernment you made your complaint, if at all, 
to your ward alderman. Perhaps it was at- 
tended to, perhaps not, depending 
largely on how well you knew your repre- 
sentative or how well he knew 
matters. To 
medium 


and 
how you 
furnish a 
for complaints 
and suggestions (the latter a new appeal to 
the citizen), a bureau was established in the 
Manager’s office, and widespread publicity 
given of its existence. 


certain 
and sure 


stood on 
central 


A printed form is 
provided for each complaint or suggestion, 
and a regular procedure of handling them 
insures prompt and effective action. The 
citizen is advised by letter just what dis- 
position has been made of the matter he 
“so kindly brought to our attention.” To 
determine the efficacy ef such work, con- 
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treatment of a few hundred such 
complaints and suggestions over 


sider the 
a year's 

For businesslike at 
and 


time by each system. 
tention, interest 
you would undoubtedly favor the one now 
in use, and the average citizen the country 
over would be likely to agree with you. 


promptness genuine 


The Municipal Exhibit 

Water meters and 
tax maps and charts of child welfare, fir 
alarm boxes and plugged sewers, miniature 
and 


gunmen’s weapons 


playgrounds “phony” grocery store 
scales—everything, in fact, of city govern 
ment and municipal business that could be 
shown by maps, charts, diagrams, models 
and display of actual material used was 
offered to the public at the big Municipa 
Exhibit during the week April 7 to 12. The 
Exhibit was one of the main features in 
the educational program. Afternoons and 
during that week a_ constant 
stream of people—conservatively estimated 


evenings 


at 12,0co—passed in and out of the big hall 
and many who entered as skeptics came 
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POLICE EQUIPMENT ON DISPLAY, WITH A WILLING OFFICIAL READY TO ANSWER 


QUESTIONS. 


MUNICIPAL EXHIBIT, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES SECTION, KALAMAZOO MUNICIPAL EXHIBIT, WHERE THE CITIZENS 
SAW FOR THEMSELVES HOW LEAKY PLUMBING MAKES THE WATER BILLS MOTNT 


away with a clearer understanding and bet- 
ter appreciation of why and how his city 
government operated. 

The cost of the Exhibit was small con- 
sidering its size, duration and the results 


achieved. The expense was as follows: 


Rent of auditorium ......... necakeat $150.00 
Rent and erection of booths oééenen 257.00 
OED sobs ercsncuvunsheateoedetecetn 29.00 
EE ceceecvccensens ae osene 66.45 
Labor ‘eee eae ageiw Soi cbenedovwtae 7.77 
Express, freight and cartage. a shwewe 20.23 
Photographs .. etn eee ab Pore Ter 130.95 
Miscellaneous supplies and expense . viet 86.47 

DE “a ith ednideas scews 60 . $787.87 


We did not convince everyone, of course, 
but easily 99 per cent of those from whom 
we solicited opinions stamped the Exhibit 
with their strong approval. It was some- 
thing decidedly new to the average citizen 
and taxpayer to have the city employes ex- 
plaining in genuine enthusiasm just how 
such and such a piece of apparatus worked, 
how much it cost, how much it saved over 
the old way of doing it, and like matters. 
A man who had just previous to the Ex- 
hibit entered a furious kick over his high 
water bill was seen to smile knowingly as 
he stood watching a water closet register 
its purposely made leak on a glass water 
meter. His attitude was entirely changed 
simply because he could then visualize the 


, wasteful corporation. 


leak, whereas it had been quite difficult t: 
accept the explanation at the Treasurer's 
office when he brought in his bill. 

Hundreds of people found out for the 
first time that the tax money they paid in 
January went entirely to the state and the 
county instead of to the city as they had 
imagined, and immediately in their minds 
their city became less of an extravagant, 
Men—and women, 
too—were inclined to be less critical of the 
slight increase in taxes during the last few 
years as they studied a chart which asked 
them whether the war made increased costs 
for every business except the city govern- 
ment, and then proceeded to show them 
some of the increased prices that the city 
has had to pay during the last four years. 
The general effect of the exhibit could be 
gleaned from the remark of one man who 
claimed that he had been paying taxes for 
forty years but had been able to learn more 
from the Exhibit in two hours than he had 
in all that time previous. 





|The City’s Annual Report 
Nothing could be more forbidding and 
useless to the average citizen than the old 
type of annual report crammed from cover 
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to cover with long tables of figures and 
terrifying statistics. When it came time 
this summer to present in summary form a 
picture of the first year of operation under 
the new form of government, we decided 
to make our report very different from any- 
thing of its kind ever seen by the citizen 
before. For the many pages of dry figures 
in which he could not possibly be interested, 
we substituted snappy and understandable 
paragraphs, profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures and catchy charts. The following 
examples of the many little items letting 
the citizen know that the high cost of every- 
thing made no exception for the city gov- 
ernment will illustrate the way in which the 
matter was presented: 


IS TALK CHEAP? 

The telephone is quite indispensable in the 
conduct of the city’s business. Even tho a 
close scrutiny had been made of the phones 
in service and a doubling up in several in- 
stances brought about, still up to the first of 
July the city was paying $55.25 a month, or 
$663.00 a year, for its telephone service. Then 
the same thing that made you mutter under 
your breath hit the city—and hit it hard— 
namely, the increase in phone rates. From 
$55.25 per month the new rating called for 
$184.53 per month, an increase per month for 
phone charges for the municipality of $128.28 
This increase over a twelve-month period 
means an added cost of phone service of 
$1,551.36. 


Another: 


INCREASED COSTS IN THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 
The following figures on the costs of various 
services and materials for the year I9I5 as 
compared with 1918 show how the war has 
affected the cost of operation in the Police 
Department : 


Increase 

Articles 1915 1918 Per Cent 
Salaries ...... $33,867.93 $49,800.00 47 
,. Pe 462.09 800.00 73 
MS: acmadeon 170.56 200.00 17 
Office expenses 124.83 275.00 120 


The average increase on these four items 
during the past four years was 64 per cent. 
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The report occupies about 30 pages, and 
12,000 copies were printed, a copy being 
placed in every home in the city. The 
cost of the report was as follows: 


Ee Wp nase cake ehebaeenkiease $ 60.00 
Printing, 12,000 copies ........-eeeesess “ 260.00 
PE. ac cehapan saci katoviecasewee 30.00 

WO nba uc cewek udd.as cose Uewarecnn duvets $350.00 


The nature and cost of the report just 
issued is worthy of contrast to the last an- 
nual report issued under the old form of 
government: 


Old Report New Report 
213 pages 30 pages 
150 copies 12,000 copies 


Widespread distribution 
26 illustrations 
$350.00 total cost 


No general distribution 
No illustrations 
$359.97 total cost 

In putting out our first annual report we 
attempted to make it a record which would 
not only engage and instruct the citizen 
while reading it, but so impress him with 
its value that he would be proud to slip it 
into his bookcase for future reference. 


The Responsibility of Public Officials 


These are a few of the things we are 
doing to “sell” good government to the 
people of Kalamazoo. We are just making 
a start, but our interest and ideal are 
genuine. We have a sneaking suspicion 
that such propaganda is the real counter- 
irritant for dirty politics. Let us make up 
our mind that the mass of people in every 
city are more ready and eager to follow the 
intelligent leadership of sincere public ser- 
vants than they are to trail with profes- 
sional politicians. There has been too much 
lament in the past over the passive interest 
in, and even ignorance of, public affairs on 
the part of the people. Who, stopping to 
ponder the subject a few minutes, but will 
agree that some blame should attach t 
public officials who never attempt to in 
terest the public in the why and wherefore 
of its own business? 





IS A SPLENDID INSTITUTION. 


THEY WILL 





FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
IT PROVIDES AN OCCASION FOR 
GETTING RID OF ACCUMULATED TRASH, 
AND PUBLIC OFFICIALS WILL 


BUT THE WISE CITIZENS 
NOT LET TRASH ACCUMULATE. 


MAKE EVERY DAY 
FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
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Civic Centers as War Memorials 


Statement Prepared by the Bureau of Memorial Buildings of the War Camp 
Community Service 


HE civic consciousness engendered in 
many communities thru the constant 
and active codperation of all the cit- 

izens during the war has brought a more 
aggressive spirit to the support of munici- 
pal projects. Pride in the accomplishments 
of villages, towns and cities in the war is 
showing itself in an ever-increasing desire 
to provide more fully for the development 
of civic life. The desire is expressing itself 
in memorials of the war that will typify 
the spirit of service of all who lent their 
efforts. The idea of a mere shaft, an orna- 
mented tombstone or something equally in- 
animate, so popular formerly, has lost its 
appeal to those who have caught the new 
vision of “carrying on” the work of better- 
ing the world for which the war was fought. 
Consequently, the memorials adopted by 
many communities have taken the form, 
suggested by THe AMERICAN City in Sep- 
tember, 1918, of community houses, audi- 
toriums, hospitals, schools, libraries, parks, 
playgrounds and other worth-while proj- 
ects. 

Sut it has remained the privilege of a 
few communities to further into the 
future and to plan an even nobler tribute 
than a building alone. They have seen the 
vision of a civic center, the heart and soul 
of a municipality, where the memorial to 
those who died and those who served may 
be expressed not only in the beautiful lines 
of a single marble building, but in a center 
of noble edifices, facing and enclosing a 
plaza or square in which trees and flowers 
add a touch of natural, living beauty to the 
memorial. 

This idea of a civic center, a real center 


see 


of the life of the community, has been most 
readily and quickly developed in those 
places which are considering the construc- 
tion of new town and city halls and similar 
public buildings. Their leading men have 
seen the need of a place in which the citi- 
zens may assemble when matters of public 
interest are to be considered or municipal 
ceremonials are to take place, and where 
the demand for human companionship in 
the mass may be satisfied, even if they may 
merely sing together. It has become the 
duty of modern communities to make pro- 
vision for the development of this growing 
phase of municipal life. 

Some cities have felt it essential that 
the funds needed for such a memorial proj- 
ect should be secured by public subscrip- 
tions, to distinguish it from those sup- 
ported privately or by taxation. Others 
have felt that a combination of private 
financing and public subscription would 
make the scheme easier of accomplishment, 
while still others have a preference for 
securing the money by means of bond issues 
and taxation. But whatever may be the 
method of raising funds, there can be no 
doubt that there is a peculiar fitness in ded- 
icating as a memorial a feature which com- 
bines so well the ideals of service, beauty 

and permanency. 
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Courtesy of Robert C. Lafferty, Architect, New York City. 
PROPOSED MEMORIAL CIVIC CENTER, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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building type of memorial as against the 
more conventional “monument” type, has 
gathered information also about memorial 
civic centers, feeling that advocacy of this 
larger form of memorial is a legitimate part 
of its service in regard to “community 
houses, auditoriums, recreation centers and 
other ‘living’ memorials.” The following 
six examples are those which have taken 
most definite form in the memorial civic 
center field: 


Portsmouth, Va. 

Portsmouth, Va., is actively contemplat- 
ing such a grouping of buildings. Plans for 
a civic center conceived and executed by 
Robert C. Lafferty, of New York City, pro- 
vide for colonial classic buildings to con- 
tain all city offices, courts, police depart- 
ment, fire department, jails and the numer- 
ous bureaus of a municipal government, 
for an open plaza where many thousands of 
persons may assemble, and for a memorial 
tower dominating the whole. This tower, 
or campanile, will contain a clock and 
chimes, a great pipe organ to be used for 
civic ceremonies and community choruses 
and, in an open space or sanctuary at its 
base, a huge bronze book bearing the names 
of all the citizens who entered the army, 
the navy or the marine corps, with nota- 
tions of those who lost their lives in the 
service of their country. The book is to be 
so arranged that from year to year as the 
survivors of the war join those who have 
“gone west,” impressive ceremonies may be 
held when their final records are placed in 
the community book of books. 


Newport News, Va. 
Newport News, Va., has decided to 
have a civic center, but contemplates one 
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on a more extensive scale, combining the 
civic center with a convention center. In the 
undertaking as now designed the Old Do- 
minion Land Company will have a large 
part. It is proposed in plans developed and 
submitted by Mr. Lafferty to group the city 
buildings on an elevation overlooking the 
James River where it widens into a great 
harbor as it approaches the sea, and to 
erect a commodious hotel to flank one side 
of the plaza. At the end of the plaza to- 
ward the river the memorial tower, with its 
clock and chimes, its organ and its bronze 
Book of Inspiration, is to stand. Over the 
plaza from the municipal buildings to the 
hotel are to stretch light artistic steel sup- 
ports of Gothic design from which electric 
lights shall hang and over which a great 
covering of canvas may be drawn to make 
the plaza a place for mass meetings even 
in inclement weather. This covered public 
forum will have a capacity of 12,000 per- 
sons, while several times that number will 
hear the music, which will serve the sur- 
rounding parks. Below and beyond the 
plaza, encircling walls of masonry are to 
extend into the river and be connected by 
sluice gates. Here at high tide the water 
will be locked in and Newport News will 
have a bathing place with broad beach, 
high, clean water and full bathing equip- 
ment of houses and promenades as part of 
its civic center. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle’s first plan for a memorial was 
that of an auditorium which would seat at 
least 20,000 people and _ which 
would also contain a theater and 
art gallery, a ballroom, committee 
rooms, convention facilities, etc. 
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ENCLOSED BATHING BEACH, MEMORIAL TOWER, HOTEL AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
CONSTITUTING PROPOSED MEMORIAL CIVIC CENTER AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
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CIVIC CENTER, PLANNED AS MEMORIAL, FOR SEATTLE, WASH. THE PLANS INCLUDE AN 
AUDITORIUM, A CITY HALL, A FINE ARTS BUILDING AND A VICTORY 
COURT WITH A CENTRAL MONUMENT 


The plan has since been enlarged to pro- 
vide for a civic center, around which will 
be grouped the usual city buildings. There 
will be a magnificent Court of Victory, 
or Victory Square, having at its center 
a monument; but the chief memorial will 
be the immense auditorium. Other sug- 
gested buildings to be grouped eventually 
around the square or along the main axis 
of the court are a City Hall and a Fine Arts 
building. 

Delegates from 300 civic, social, fraternal 
and other organizations were invited to the 
mass meeting at which the plan was decided 
upon. A group of four members of the 
Seattle Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects are working on the designs 
for the building. Among the groups most 
enthusiastic for the plan are the labor in- 
terests and the musical groups. Seattle has 
long felt the need of a meeting place for 
conventions, for popular concerts, and other 
large gatherings. Representatives of King 
County, outside of Seattle, have suggested 
that the memorial should be a county as 
well as a city project. 


A form of incorporation for the memorial 
auditorium association has been worked out 
which provides for the issue of two and a 
half million shares of capital stock of a par 
value of one dollar each. The association 
will organize under Washington state law 
as a non-profit-seeking corporation. All 
stock must be sold within a year’s time. 

It is planned to organize a compaign this 
fall which will last until the entire amount 
of money is raised. It is expected that it 
will take three years to erect the building 
after the funds are in sight. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Birmingham, Ala., is on the way to secure 
as a war memorial a comprehensive civic 
center, which will, if accepted, require years 
for complete realization ; $1,000,000 of a re- 
cent $4,500,000 bond issue is to be devoted 
to the erection of buildings in the civic cen- 
ter, which is shown by the accompanying 
sketch. This civic center is a part of the 
general plan originated by Warren & 
Knight, Birmingham architects, and Hart- 
ley Anderson, landscape designer, 
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The Memorial Tower, rising some 450 
feet, occupies the center of the Court of 
Honor. Flanking the tower on the right and 
left are to be the Court House and the City 
Hall, connected behind the tower by a col- 
onnade where space is to be provided for 
individual memorial tablets and for maps 
of battle-fields in colored mosaics. 

The proposed auditorium at the right 
would have a seating capacity of 9,000 and 
contain a smaller banquet hall to seat 1,500 
people. The vocational training school, art 
school, art museum, and public library and 
the community club when completed will 
make a splendid grouping of buildings de- 
signed to serve the needs of the people. 

Committees from the Civic Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce, the Li- 
brary Board, and the Drama League are 
now working on plans for securing addi- 
tional funds. Plans are also on foot for 
another bond issue of $1,000,000. From 
the funds thus realized, it is hoped to start 
work on at least two buildings of the group 
in the near future. To this sum a local com- 
mittee proposes to add $250,000 for the 





auditorium, in October, by contributions 
thru a popular campaign for funds. The 
auditorium will be a war memorial for both 
the county and the city and will contain 
suitable memorial features, 


Portland, Ore. 

The most pretentious plan for a civic cen- 
ter has come from Portland, Ore., whose 
Mayor and Committee have conceived a 
memorial that will extend thru the whole 
city and will be connected with a highway 
that will reach thru the state. 

The city is fortunate in having a series 
of park blocks extending from the river 
to the hills for a distance of nearly two 
miles, except for seven blocks now built 
upon. Considerable publicly owned prop- 
erty faces on these park blocks, such as 
three school buildings, the new Post Office, 
the U. S. Custom House and many churches 
and semi-public buildings. The Mayor's 
plan was to open the seven blocks built 
upon, which are in the heart of the city, 
and to dedicate the space as a “Liberty 
Mall.” He requested the Oregon Chapter of 
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$1,000,000 of a recent $4,500,000 bond issue will be used to begin the buildings. Additional 
funds will probably be made available by bond issue and subscription 
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the American Institute of Architects to ap- 
point a special committee to recommend a 
treatment of this plan 

The report of this committee, completed 
in December, 1918, is one of the most in 
teresting made by memorial commissions. 
lhe plan contemplates a monumental treat- 
ment of the park blocks, which will become 
an approach to a great shaft of Victory or 
some other suitable feature, such as a domed 
building or large statue which, because of 
its situation on a hill, will command the en- 
tire country for miles. There would also be 
a memorial park surrounding the monu- 
ment. Thru the park would run the Victory 
Highway leading out of the city to the 
State Capitol. From this would lead a short 
road to the site proposed for a memorial 
hospital. The cost of the hospital and of 
the improvement of the Victory Highway 
and other features is expected to be met 
by both state and local funds, as the finan- 
cial plan embraces contributions from both 
the city of Portland and the state of Ore- 
gon, as well as from the communities which 
would be benefited by the memorial hos- 
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pital or the Victory Highway. 

\ central union station, suitable to the 
size and importance of Portland, is pro- 
posed for the other end of the Victory 
Mall, as well as a municipal dock and pas- 
senger landing connected with the train 
yards. The entrance to the Victory Mall 
would be marked by a gateway or memo- 
rial entrance. Pylons are suggested in pref- 
erence to an arch, in order not to interfere 
with the vista of trees and the view of the 
shaft at the other end. Ata turn in the Vic- 
tory Mall not far from the proposed central 
station a monument of Democracy is pro- 
posed. 

The Victory Mall leads straight on to the 
existing civic center, where it is proposed 
that an art museum be erected, and special 
treatment given to the Liberty Square. 
Public buildings along the Victory Mall 
are suggested, and recommendations made 
by which those near the Liberty Square 
can be brought into the treatment. A 
broad central driveway flanked by trees and 
with a smaller roadway on each side is sug- 
gested for the Victory Way. 


Motor Vehicles Purchased Direct From Manufacturers 
Not Subject to Federal Tax 


N inquiry by a City Manager to Dan- 
iel D. Roper, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue at Washington, re- 
cently brought forth the following response: 

“Motor vehicles purchased by the city of 

direct from the manufacturers not 
subject to the tax imposed by section 900 
Revenue Act of 1918 However, motor v« 
hicles sold to dealer who in turn sells to city 
are taxable sales. To be exempt must be 
made direct by manufacturer to city.” 

Tue AmerICAN City, realizing the im- 
portance of this information to municipal- 
ities, sought confirmation from the Com- 
missioner’s office in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, and in reply received 
marked copies of the Revenue Act of 1919, 
and Regulation No. 47, relating to the ex- 
cise taxes imposed by the manufacturers un- 
der Section goo of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Sec. goo. That there shall be levied, as- 
sessed, collected, and paid upon the following 
articles sold or leased by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer: a tax equivalent to the 


following percentages of the price for which 
so sold or leased: 

(1) Automobile trucks and automobile 
wagons (including tires, inner tubes, parts, 
and accessories therefor, sold on or in con- 
nection therewith or with the sale thereof), 3 
per centum ; 

(2) Other automobiles and motorcycles 
(including tires, inner tubes, parts and acces- 
sories therefor, sold on or in connection there- 
with or with the sale thereof), except tractors, 
5 per centum; 

(3) Tires, inner tubes, parts or accessories: 
for any of the articles enumerated in sub- 
division (1) or (2), sold to any person other 
than a manufacturer or producer of any of the 
articles enumerated in subdivision (1) or (2), 
5 per centum. 


The Regulation No. 47, relating to the 
section above, contains this sentence: 
“Articles sold to a State or a political sub- 
division thereof by the manufacturer for use 


in carrying on its governmental operations are 
not subject to the tax. Articles sold by the 


manufacturer to a State, county, or municipal 
institution are also exempt from tax when 
paid for entirely out of public money.” 
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Convincing the Taxpayer About 
Special Assessments 
Trenton, N. J.—The city of Trenton has 
adopted a comprehen- 


I acco 


articles from city, town and county officials 
cal value to others a in similar wor ) 
mpany the wiicles whenever available 


trafic congestion problem by creating new 
avenues of travel which, in their present 
shape, are but sparsely used. The project 


in its entirety is a stupendous undertaking, 
but it will transform the city and create 


traffic arteries which rapidly enlarging 


} 


ulation and industrial expansion have made 


imperative, 
In presenting this project to the people 





sive plan for street 
widening and _ exten- 
sion improvements 
which will entirely 
change its topograph- 
ical appearance. The 
first link of the pro- 
gram which has just 
been approved and 
which will be put into 





effect at once is the 
widening of Mont- 
gomery Street from a 
narrow thorofare to an 
80-foot boulevard. This 





street bisects the city 
in a northerly and 





southerly direction. The 
improvement of this 
‘block and the later 
widening of an adja- 
cent block—for which 
the plans have already 
been prepared—will 
provide Trenton with a 
spacious thorofare 
north and south, as 
shown by the accom- 
panying illustrations. 
The street develop- 
ment plan which the 
city has formulated 
will relieve a pressing 
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the city officials took care to see that all 
who would be affected by the assessment 
proceedings had ample notice of the amount 
of the assessment likely to be levied against 
their property and that of others. 

lhe accompanying letter was also sent to 
each property owner affected: 

DeEAR SIR: 

| am taking the liberty of writing you u 
reference to the proposed widening of Mont 
gomery Street from East State Street to East 
Front Street, because of the vast importance 
of this improvement to the material welfare 
and progressive development of the city of 
Trenton, 

While you have been assessed for benefits 
as a property owner, whatever you will be 
asked to pay as your share of this improve 
ment will be more than offset by the greatl) 
increased value that will attach to your prop 
erty by reason of the widening project. The 
widening of Montgomery Street will create a 
new and vital artery of travel for vehicular 
and foot traffic that, with absolute certainty, 
will result in an immediate increase of property 
values within the zone affected. In addition, 
it will divert traffic from congested streets 
which will be the means of greatly bettering 
the municipal traffic problem. 

I need not assure you that you will be the 
gainer when this improvement is consummated 
You will be the gainer not only as a property 
owner, but also as a public-spirited citizen of 
Trenton who prides himself in having a share 
in the progressive advancement of his home 
city 

In view of the fact that the defeat of the 
Montgomery Street widening project now will 
probably mean the death of the project for 
all time, and for the sake of the extraordinary 
municipal importance of this improvement, | 
would respectfully urge you to give the 
proposition your valued endorsement. 


rhat this publicity worked is evidenced 
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by the fact that at the hearings on the pro- 
ject prior to its adoption by the commis- 
sion only five of the affected property own- 
ers entered any protests. 


FREDERICK W. DONNELLY, 


Mayor 
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St. Louis’ Modern Fire-proof Jail 

Sr. Lours, Mo.—The St. Louis jail is a 
six-story fire-proof structure with steel in- 
terior framing, and walls of brick, faced 
with Bedford stone. Floors are of rein- 
forced concrete and all structural columns 
and beams are concrete covered. 

The basement of the building contains 
kitchen, laundry, and other service equip- 
ment, The warden’s living quarters and 
executive offices occupy the first floor. 

The center of the building contains stair- 
ways and elevators, with a rotunda space 
on each floor, communicating with the cells. 

rhe cells occupy the wings on the sec- 
ond, third and fourth floors. They are of 
special tool-proof steel construction thru- 
out, erected as units independently of the 
main structure. There are forty-eight cells 
on each floor, with accommodations for two 




















prisoners in each cell, consisting of two 
steel bunks hinged to walls, toilet bowl, and 
wash basin. Four additional bath cells are 
provided on each floor. Cells are arranged 
hack to back, separated by a corridor ex- 
tending the full height, in which are placed 
all water pipes, drains, 








MODERN FIRE-PROOF JAIL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





electric wiring, ventilat- 
ing pipes, etc. A steel 
grill divides the space 
between the cell doors 
and the outer walls of 
the building, forming a 





corridor for prisoners 
next the’ cells, and an 
outer space for the 
guards. 


Light, heat and power 
are supplied from the 
City Hall power plant 
located about 300 feet 
from the building. A 
tunnel for the transfer 
of prisoners connects 
the jail with the Mu- 
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nicipal Courts Building about feet 
away. 

At present the fifth and sixth floors are 
without cells. It is proposed to provide 
funds for these additional cells as an item 
in the forthcoming municipal bond issue. 

The original cost of the jail was $311,000. 
It is estimated that the additional cells wil! 
cost $85,000. 


100 


W. E. ROLFE, 


Department of the President, Board of Public 


Service 
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Concrete Comfort Stations and 
Other Improvements 

LAKE GENEVA, Wis.—Among the major 
improvements instituted in Lake Geneva 
this year have been the installation of com- 
fort stations in Library and Willow Parks, 
which are located on the lake front. This 
work has also involved the construction of 
a sea-wall and terrace bank with a 6-foot 
concrete promenade at the top of the bank. 
In front of the sea-wall a clean wide bath- 
ing-beach has been prepared. A complete 
sewage disposal plant has been constructed 
for the city, and bids were received in Sep- 
tember for a 40-foot-span concrete bal- 
ustered bridge to be built over the lake out- 
let between the two parks. This bridge was 
designed by M. W. Torkelson, State Bridge 
Engineer, and the approximate cost will be 
about $9,000. 5 

Willow and Library Parks are at the 
main entrances to the city, and front on the 
lakes. The comfort station in Library Park 
measures 20 x 24 feet by 8 feet high, and 
cost approximately $2,700. It has a four- 
hipped roof, which is painted green to har- 
monize with the surrounding foliage. The 
outside finish is elastic stucco with colored 
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dash and cypress trimmings. There are two 
compartments with hard plaster inside fin- 
ish and varnished yellow pine trimmings. 
The equipment consists of automatically 
operating flushing toilets, large mirrors and 
a tile floor. There are two glass-topped 
doors and proper screens, with concrete 
walks to the entrances. 

The comfort station in Willow Park is 
smaller, and is at the entrance which leads 
to the city. The station is built of cement 
stone block 18 x 7% feet by 8 feet high, and 
has a concrete floor and three closets. Great 
satisfaction has been expressed at the in 
stallation of these conveniences in thi 
parks, and it is hoped that more such sta- 
tions located in various parts of the city will 
be installed shortly in accordance with the 
spirit of the recent state law 

I. G. SKEELS 


City Engineer 
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Recording the Service of Fire Hose 
Evanston, Itt.—The card index system 
for keeping a record of fire hose used in 
the Evanston Fire Department was put into 
effect about two years ago and has proved 
of much value to the city. Before this sys- 
tem was instituted no record of service per- 
formed. by each length of hose was avail- 
able. Some of the department’s hose was 
doing all the work and the rest was doing 
none, and simply from being stored was 
deteriorating and becoming useless. 

Each length of hose is now numbered and 
measured, and any data concerning it are 
placed on the card reproduced below, which 
is kept in the Chief's office. A service slip 
is furnished to each fire company, so that 
when a length of hose is used for fire serv- 
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FORM ON WHICH SERVICE RECORD OF FIRE HOSE IS KEPT, 
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FOLDING BAND-WAGON, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY PARK DEPARTMENT, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ice the enter on the slip the 
aumber of lengths of hose and the number 
of each length, with the time that water 
flowed thru it, the alarm number, and, of 
f course, the date of fire. If the hose is laid 
and then not used, this fact is also recorded. 

The forwarded to the 
Chief's office with the regular fire reports 
and all the data are transferred to the record 
cards on file. All hose in this department 
A record of 
each length of hose is kept in a small book 
by the captain of company. When 
hose is loaded to the hose box, each length 
is recorded by individual 
book, which is retained by the captain. By 
referring to his record book the captain can 
always tell just what hose is in service, and 


captain may 


service slip is 


is changed every thirty days. 
each 


number in the 


can so arrange its use that the service will 
be equally distributed and that hose will not 
hang on the rack unused for weeks or 
months. With such data it is possible to 
make accurate comparisons of the relative 
merits of different brands of hose 
local conditions. 

The value of this system to fire depart- 
ments in securing full value and service 
from fire hose is perfectly obvious, and 
the use of the system is spreading rap- 
idly thruout the country as other depart- 
ments learn of the saving effected thru an 
accurate knowledge of the service this 
blank is rendering. 


undet 


4. N. HOFSTETTER, 


Fire Marsha! 
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Fort Wayne’s Unique Band-Wagon 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—Band-stands, of a 
haracter to fit the surroundings of out 
improved parks, are expensive to build, and 
the funds to do so in Fort Wayne were 
lacking, so we constructed a band-wagon, 
which when opened forms a substantial 
platform 20 feet square. It is wired for a 
string of lights on all four sides, connection 
at the parks being obtained by plugging 
into the park circuit. Adjustable stakes 
make it possible to get a perfect level. Be- 
neath the wagon body a compartment is 
built for storing the folding chairs used 
upon the platform. The wagon when closed 
is easily drawn by a team or a Ford auto. 

Its cost was $325, but it would cost some- 
what more to duplicate it now. The invest- 
ment has proved an exceedingly good and 
practical one, as the wagon is in great de- 
mand, not only as a band-stand, but also 
for use as a speaker’s stand at numerous 
large gatherings held within the parks. 
On such occasions the Board furnishes 
and places the wagon without charge for 
a public use, but for private use charges 
$5.00. 


DAVID N. FOSTER, 
President, Department of Public Parks 
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schools were represented 100 per cent. T\ 


RECREATION e thousand children participated, and 
audience represented three thousand people 
= DEPART MENTS [his event was remarkable for genuine pl 
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spirit and the high purpose of its lead 
which were apparent to the most casu 
Houston Holds Remarkable Play °**'’*" i 

Bedtivele For the Herman Park Festival « 


Houston, Tex,—The Department oi 
Recreation in Houston opened its doors 
February I, having been included by the 
Mayor and Council in the Houston Founda 
tion budget allowance for 1919. It was 











kindergarten, school, dancing school, « 
organization and fraternal order that 
vides recreation, was invited to help 
ip the program—a program as varied as th 


groups it represented, of great chorus: 





massed bands, dancing, games, athlet 
and fun. It was intended that this merry 
making should be “by al/ of the people 


charged in part: “To encourage and pro- 
mote wholesome recreation and play and 
to cooperate with and attempt to coordinate 


} " \ 
all agencies in the city providing the same.” 


all of the people,” and should ina igurate 


: ok ipsa annual event. When the great day came ) 
\ccordingly, by the efforts of this de iNeustns thew off Che conventics 
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partment, Houston, thru its school centers, joaks of present-day differences H 
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29. All social workers in the city and man) ier age when all village folk made mer 
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‘ ‘ together on the green Regardless ot race 
make this week a happy SUCCESS. Events reed, station or occupation, Houston was 
were held in negro as well as white schools, there—folks were folks, and all folks were ' 
; and colored and white teachers and social happy folks. It was an open secret that if 
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workers served With equal _— Boy team work did it. Pili 
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The New Water-Works System for 
Phoenix, Arizona 


By C. M. Morgan 


HE city of Phoenix, Ariz., capital of 
the state and center of one of the 
richest farming districts ever re- 
claimed in the Southwest, is to bring a new 
and adequate supply of soft water a dis- 
tance of 33 miles from the substratum of 
the Verde River. The new system will cost, 
according to the estimates made, $1,300,000, 
that sum in bonds having recently been 
voted by a majority of 25 to 1. 
Phoenix has a present estimated popula 
tion of 35,000 people, and expects to grow 


to three times that size in the next tet 


years. The present water supply is scarcely 
adequate for the present needs of the city, 
and entirely inadequate in case of a large 
conflagration. The water has also an ob 
jectionable mineral content that makes it 
hard on mains and plumbing, and difficult 
for many persons to use for drinking 

lhe new supply will be a pure, soft water, 
with practically no mineral content, filtered 
thru the sands and gravels lving below the 
level of the river be« It will be brought to 
the city by a gravity system, and delivered 
into the mains at an average pressure of 
65 pounds. The ordinary pressure of the 
present pumping system is about 40 pounds, 
stepped up in case of fires to 65 to 70 
pounds. The gravity system will entirely 
eliminate the necessity of pumps, and save 
the present cost of $30,000 per vear for this 
item 

rhe elevation at the point of intake, or the 
infiltration system, is 1,379 feet above sea 
level, with the intake approximately 25 feet 
below the surface. No tunneling will be 
necessary, the excavation being made from 
the surface and filled in above the pipe 
after the work is completed 

From the intake to the reservoir site is a 
distance of about 120,000 feet, the reservoir 
being at an elevation of 1,277 feet. It will 


be built of reinforced concrete, about 50 


per cent below ground. The first section to 
he built will have a capacity of 25,000,000 
gallons, a supply sufficient for about stx 
days’ use at the present rate of consump- 
tion. The reservoir will be so constructed 
as to be capable of expansion by the addi- 
tion of more units. 

The water will be delivered to the city 
mains 45,000 feet from the reservoir, at an 
elevation of 1,085 feet and a pressure of 65 
pounds. The pipe line will be 42 inches in 
diameter, with an estimated capacity of 15,- 
000,000 gallons daily. This is the approxi- 
nate amount of the present water right in 
the flow of the Verde River for the terri- 
by the city of Phoenix. An 
nexations will add territory having addi- 
tional water rights to this flow, and thus 
allow the capacity to be enlarged as the 


tory cove! ed 


‘ity growth continues. The capacity of the 
system as it is to be built, however, is more 
than ample for the domestic use of a city 
more than three times the present size of 
Phoenix 

\lternative bids are to be asked for the 
construction of the pipe line of wood stave 
pipe, riveted steel and reinforced concrete 
(he estimates, however, were made on a 
basis of wood stave pipe construction. Sur- 
veys for the exact location of the water line 
are now under way, and will be completed 
by the time the bonds are issued and sold 

The engineer's estimates are as follows: 


U0 UO -ga n reinforced concrete 

reservoir ‘ $ 950.000.0 
42-inch wood stave pipe, laid.. 630,800 
11 miles extra strength pipe, additional 

cost se 5 2 Sin ace Sere 58,000.0 
42-inch concrete: pipe, laid ........ ~ 180,000, 04 
Hauling: 

825 tons cement . ° ° _ 8,250.00 

5,125 tons wood pipe . 25,625.00 
Valves and gates ........-, ‘ : 10,000.00 
Air vents we yaweubads*aeocece 3,000.00 
Arroya crossings : eee ee 30,000.00 
Engineering, legal services and inci 

dentals 10 per cent .......-eseeecenee 119,567.59 


$1,315,242.50 








The city that chlorinates its water-supply is providing itself with 


good insurance against a criminally high death rate from typhoid fever. 
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By Francis P. Smith 


Chemical Engineer, New 








. hot-mix asphalt pavements the minera 
aggregate and the bituminous cementing ‘ 
material are first heated S¢ parately, an ivement ‘ 
le hot are mixed together ihe difte é tough 
mi the so-calle | penetration typ I pave thi t 
ment (in which cold stone in place on the sintegrat 
i is given a rlace appli ition hot ict lf j P 
{ nder) | ha rt tt ot sur 
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considered as bituminous mortars or hi for renewing the 2 
minous concretes, differing from ordinary necessa thont (/} 
mortars and concretes in having a cement tion 
ing material which is plastic and which may \ ituminous 
e classed as a semi-fluid or a semi-soli tain extent malleable vie n¢ 
For this reason greater care must be tak« minimizing the wear 
n the grading of the mineral aggregate ticles and making tl P 
in order to insure the requisite amount of horse-drawn trafh« er the 
stability, than if a rigid cementing materia ties e more ( e t 
vere yed tor it ery low tempt ‘ 
inder becomes practically ‘rig Bitur } 
Asphalt Approaches the Ideal Surface ous pavements. especially those } 
It is generally conceded that the ideal ineral aggregates, are smooth 
surface for mixed traffic is one which 1s luctive of dust, a t ele 
slightly malleable (approaching sheet lead roof, non-absorbent 
in this respect), as this will minimize weat Chey are capable tai 
and noise. A pavement which is too soft _ traffic, and als t we le 
and mobile will be objectionable, as it will They are therefore é 
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DUMPING A HOT BITUMINOUS MIX, FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 


ess and residence streets 


} 


the facility 
with which they may be kept clean makes 


them espe cially desirabl tenement dis 
tricts. They are easy to repair without dis 
turbing the base and offer but slight resist 
ance to traffic. When dry and clean they 
are not slippery, and their slipperiness in 
moist or drizzly weather is largely due to 


? 


he presence of a thin film of mud caused 
y the collection of street detritus; this can 
re greatly reduced by washing or keeping 
them clean. For this reason they ar 
less slippery in a heavy rain than in 
1 drizzle. The size of the mineral ag 
gregate determines the character of th 
surface, i. e., whether rough or smooth, 
and from the wide variety of aggré 
gates it is almost always possible to 
elect one type which will satisfactorily 
meet any given set of climatic and trath« 
conditions. Bituminous pavements, there- 
fore, come nearer to being the universal 
and ideal type of pavement than any other 
which has yet been devised 


Foundations for Asphalt Pavements 

Che very desirable quality of flexibility 
possessed by bituminous pavements makes 
it necessary to provide a stable foundation 
lf the foundation is unstable and sinks after 
the pavement has been put down, the pave- 
ment will gradually sink with the founda- 
tion, thus forming a depression in which 
water will collect and eventually destroy 
the pavement. The wheels of vehicles pass- 


g over such depressions will drop into 


them, the force of the blow depending upon 
the weight of the load and its speed, and 
this will still further exaggerate the de- 
pression by forcing up a portion of the 
pavement immediately in front of it. It will 
ilso set up a vibration in the springs of the 
ehicle which will cause, successive blows 
) be dealt to the pavement until the spring 
vibration returns to the normal. This ac 
tion, especially in commercial vehicles 
where the springs are short and stiff, re- 
sults sooner or later in: wave formation, 
which is unpleasant to ride over and which, 
when it once sets in to any considerable 
extent, rapidly increases until it becomes 
necessary to resurface the street or road 
[he same effect will be produced on a rigid 
foundation when the bituminous pavement 
is lacking in stability because of a poorly 
graded mineral aggregate, too soft cr too 
much bituminous cement, or a combination 
of these. 

he character of thé foundation re- 
quired will depend upon the traffic, climate, 
character of subsoil and drainage condi- 
tions. The heavier the traffic, the stronger 
must the foundation be. In cold climates 
where the ground freezes to considerable 
depth in winter, the spring thaws produce a 
very unstable condition of the subsoil, and 
in such cases the foundation must be 
stronger than is required in climates where 
there is little or no frost. A well-drained, 
sandy soil is much less affected by these 
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temperature changes than is a heavy, clayey fect. Under very severe conditions the use 


ee ee 





soil. In all foundations drainage is by far of macadam or Telford as a foundation fo: 
the most important single consideration ituminous pavements is to be deprecat: 

5 With adequate drainage, a much thinne: ind more failures than successes have 

4 foundation can be laid than where it is al sulted from it 

; sent or imperfect, and the cost of propet Many roads are classified as 

; drainage is often far less than the added vhich contain no base course of large 

' : cost of an adequate foundation on imper ind are in reality only dirt roads 

fectly drained ground. have never been properly drained 

: \ number of different types of founda vhich fine stone has been dumped and ¢ 

; tions have been successfully employed, such _ solidated by traffic. Before using any 1 
as old macadam-or Telford; broken ston idam road as a foundation, its history 

; rolled dry or cemented together with some ore particularly its condition in the 

: form of bituminous cement; old cobble { the year, should be investigated. A s 
stones, Belgian block or granite set pave- ficient number of test holes should 

; ments; old brick or asphalt block pave lown to determine the character and de 

: ments; bituminous concrete; natural cement of the stone and the provision mad 

3 and Portland cement concrete. rroper under and side drainage. It 

: Where the traffic is light, as on country isually be necessary to rebuild the roa 

, roads which are not main arteries from o1 1 number of places, and in most instanc¢ 

between large cities and in some residential the crown mu ist en reduced. Wherever 

streets, old macadam or Telford roads have ible this should be done by filling 
proved to be suitable foundations for b epressions and building up the should 

i tuminous surface mixtures. In the opinior raffic will compact a road far better 

: of the writer. Telford is preferable t oller, and ( face I 

’ macadam because the large stones compos een scarihed and roll ill not ‘ 
ing its base have a partial slab effect an nd firm as one which | ee! 
therefore resist more strongly any pressure y years of trafh 

; tending to displace them or to force the Where depressio1 re t ( 

: into the subsoil. In some cases, notably the houlders are to raise the 

Thames Embankment in London, a mac should be cleaned and slight yosent 

} adam foundation covered with an asphalt insure proper bonding of the n¢ 

: pavement has successfully carried vet ich should be of the same size as 

; heavy traffic, but the layer of stone hi e employed in building up the corres 

: heen built up during many years and ng portion of a new m n 

very thick and the dramage is nearly pe! hould be thoroly wett rolle 

4 

4 
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| LAYING A BITUMINOUS MACADAM ROAD, MIXING METHOD, NEAR CHATHAM, N. J 
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10-ton road roller, with the addition of suf- 
ficient screenings to prevent vehicle wheels 
from causing displacement. Unless this 
work is thoroly and conscientiously done, 
the foundation will not be of uniform 
strength thruout, and settlements will occur 
where the new stone was put. If it is neces- 
sary to scarify the road surface, this should 
be done to the minimum possible depth, 
after which the surface should be built up 
exactly as if constructing a new macadam 
road, and rolled until the utmost compac- 
tion is obtained. Wherever possible, traffic 
should then be turned upon the road for a 
few months to develop any weak spots in it, 
and to secure still better compaction. 

Old pavements of brick, granite, etc., 
should not be used as a base if it is first 
necessary to reset them. In their original 
condition they are satisfactory if the traffic 
is not too heavy. Relaid blocks, until 
bedded by traffic, are not rigid, and have a 
tendency to rock, and asphalt pavements 
laid on such foundations in New York City 
have rapidly disintegrated wherever they 
have been exposed to heavy traffic. 

Bituminous concrete is sometimes em- 
ployed as a foundation. One of the best 
types of it is made from run of the crusher 
stone from 2-inch down to dust, so graded 
and mixed with sufficient sand as to make a 
fairly dense and rigid mixture carrying 
about 6 per cent of asphalt cement. When 
this is kept clean and the wearing surface 
is laid upon it at once, no binder course is 


necessary. It has less bridging strength 
than Portland cement concrete, should be 
laid only on firm, well-drained subgrades, 
and is not suitable for very heavy traffic. 
It is usually laid from 4 to 6 inches thick. 
It has a number of advantages over Port- 
land cement concrete. It is very slightly 
subject to expansion and contraction cracks, 
and the overlying bituminous wearing sur- 
face, if properly laid, adheres to it very 
strongly, increasing its resistance to dis- 
placement under traffic. It is also water- 
repellent, and underlying moisture will not 
be sucked up thru its pores and attack the 
bottom of the wearing surface. This is a 
frequent and serious cause of disintegration 
of bituminous pavements laid on Portland 
cement concrete foundations where, thru 
imperfect drainage or unavoidable condi- 
tions, the ground water level or layer of 
permanently water-saturated earth lies 
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close to the top of the subgrade. 

Portland cement concrete foundations 
vary from 4 to 9 inches in depth, according 
to conditions, and in every case before lay- 
ing them the subsoil should be thoroly 
drained and compacted. In certain locali- 
tics of the northwestern portion of the 
United States and Canada very heavy clay 
soils are found, which in winter frequently 
develop cracks 4 to 5 inches in width and 
heave very badly. In such cases cross 
trenches should be dug every 25 or 30 feet, 
filled with coarse broken stone and con- 
nected with longitudinal trenches at the 
side of the street, similarly filled and drain- 
ing to catch-basins. Concrete should not be 
laid directly on such a soil, Sand or gravel 
should first be spread upon it to such a 
depth that when rolled it will form a layer 
3 to 4 inches in thickness, and the concrete 
should be placed on this. Under rapid tem- 
perature changes cement concrete founda- 
tions are liable to crack. When the cracks 
are large, the overlying bituminous wearing 
surface frequently cracks in or near the 
same place. Where the foundation cracks 
are small, the wearing surface is usually not 
affected by them. Rich, dense concretes are 
more liable to crack than leaner mixtures, 
and the writer advocates for foundation 
work a monolithic structure composed of a 
rather lean mixture, not richer than 1:3:5 

Transverse expansion joints in the con- 
crete are not altogether satisfactory, as 
cracks in the pavement are liable to occur 
over them, and if the joints are filled with 
a bituminous filler, cut off flush with the 
top of the concrete, this filler is frequently 
shoved up thru the top of the wearing sur- 
face. If the filler is cut off about 1 inch 
below the surface of the concrete, it will not 
be forced thru the pavement, but the joints 
at best create an area of concentrated stress 
in that portion of the pavement imme- 
diately overlying them, which tends to rup- 
ture it. In addition to a lean concrete, the 
obvious remedy is to thoroly drain the sub- 
grade. 


Choice of Materials for Wearing Surface 


Having considered the questions of foun- 
dation and subgrade, we now pass to the 
wearing surface. This is composed of min- 
eral aggregate and bituminous binder. The 
mineral aggregate constitutes from 80 to 
go per cent of the pavement, and takes prac-’ 
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MIXING AND SPREADING A BITUMINOUS CONCRETE ROAD, JAMAICA 


tically all the wear resulting from trafh« 


It must theretore be selected with great 
care. It must be hard enough to carry t 
trathc; it must have clean grains or par- 
ticles to insure that the bitumen will adhet 
to them, and these grains or particles must 
e graded from coarse to fine so as to mak 
a pavement of the maximum density with 
the smallest sized voids obtainable and with 
sufheient adherent stability to resist dis 
lacement inder the shoving ictiol I 
athe. The surface of the grains or pat 


ticles must be of such a character that th 


ituminous cement will adhere satista 

torily to the Earth, sand, gravel, broken 
stone or slag, and finally ground limeston 
or Portland cement, or combinations o 


them, are the materials used in the type ot 


pavements under discussion 

Earth is used in a_ special typ 
pavement which has been develope it 
the. last five years. It should be of 
fineness that at least 50 per cent of it W 


pass a 200-mesh sieve, and it should con 
tain from 15 to 70 per cent of clay, depen 
ing upon its characte1 his material r 


1 1] 


uires a special kind of plant to handl 


Sand should be clean-grained, hard an 
moderately sharp. The grains should be 
chiefly quartz and should have rough, pitted 
surfaces. Where necessary, the prope! 
grading of the different-sized grains must 
be obtained by mixing several sands, or in 
certain cases by the addition of unweath 
ered crusher screenings. When using the 
ordinary type of bituminous mixing plants 
the presence of clay is undesirable, either 
as a coating to the grains or when dissem 


nated thru the ma 


raftic pay emel 


a 1O-mesh screen 
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crushing. Mesh composition or grading of 
the various-sized particles is just as import- 
ant as with sand. It is not suitable for use 
in pavements carrying very heavy traffic. 

Slag.—Hard, dense basic slag is to be 
preferred. It should be stable when ex- 
posed to the weather and should not show 
any tendency to slack or disintegrate. It is 
suitable only for light traffic and should 
preferably be coated with a very fluid 
bitumen. 

Filler—This should be finely ground lime- 
stone or Portland cement, the latter being 
preferable for mixtures designed to carry 
extremely heavy traffic. For light traffic the 
writer prefers limestone dust, as it does not 
have such a marked drying effect. Which- 
ever is used, it should be ground so that at 
least 65 per cent of it will pass a 200-mesh 
sieve. Pulverized clay also makes an excel- 
lent filler, but is difficult to handle owing to 
its tendency to ball and cake if it becomes 
the least bit damp. 

Bituminous binder, or asphalt cement, as 
it is termed in the sheet asphalt industry, 
must possess such properties that it will 
firmly bind together the mineral particles 
and resist the disintegrating action of traf- 
fic and the elements. The necessary tests 
for determining whether or not it is pos- 
sessed of these properties are fairly well 
standardized and are embodied in most 
standard specifications. The consistency of 
the bituminous binder varies somewhat 
with the type of mineral aggregate, but 
otherwise its general characteristics are 
about the same for all types of the pave- 
ments under discussion, 

The plant used in the manufacture of 
paving mixture is a very important ele- 
ment in the success of the pavement. A 
uniformly good mixture cannot be turned 
out by an imperfect plant. The standard 
type of plant first developed in the sheet 
asphalt industry has for a long time been 
recognized as the best for the purpose. In 
it the sand or stone—or both—is heated in 
revolving driers and fed by means of ele- 
vators into a storage bin. The bituminous 
cement is heated in properly designed melt- 
ing kettles. 

Measured or weighed (preferably the 
latter) amounts of the various ingredients 
are then mixed together in a twin-shaft 
mixer of the pugmill type. This mixture 
should have a speed of from 65 to 85 rev- 
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olutions per minute, and for ordinary work 
each batch should receive a full min- 
ute’s mixing. Where the service conditions 
are very severe it may be necessary to in- 
crease the time allowed for mixing and 
also to raise the temperature at which the 
mixing is done, in order to insure a thoro 
coating of the surface of all particles with 
a firmly adherent film of bituminous cement. 
Great care must always be taken not to 
overheat either the mineral aggregate or 
the bituminous cement, and this will injure 
and harden the latter. Too low a heat will 
result in imperfect coating of the mineral 
particles. Certain asphalts are fluid at 
mtich lower temperature than others, and 
certain asphalts are very readily injured 
by overheating, while others are not. 

Plants of the concrete mixer type, in 
which the heating and mixing are done in 
one revolving chamber, are not to be rec- 
ommended. As usually arranged, they are 
inefficient mixers and are liable to burn 
the bituminous cement if the flame is per- 
mitted to come in contact with it. The only 
way to avoid this source of danger is to 
heat the bitumen and the mineral aggregate 
separately and not to heat them in any way 
during the mixing process. 

In the type of plant which we have been 
considering, clay or clayey particles are 
objectionable because they either become 
partly baked on the grains of sand or pieces 
of stone, or form into lumps which do not 
detach themselves or break up under the 
action of the mixer blades. This prevents 
the bitumen from adhering to the grains or 
else results in coating the outside only of 
the’ clay balls. Under traffic these balls 
break up and the bitumen becomes detached 
from the coated grains, tending toward 
more or less rapid deterioration of the 
pavement. 

In plants used for constructing pave- 
ments made of pulverized earth, the grains 
after heating are subjected to pulveriza- 
tion, which breaks up any clay balls which 
may have been formed and which cleans 
the sand grains or small stone particles. 
Owing to the large percentage of water 
which clayey earths are liable to contain 
(three to five times as much as ordinary 
sand), these plants must have a much larger 
drier than ordinary sheet asphalt plants 
and they must be provided with a pulveriz- 
ing device. The extreme fineness of the 
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mineral matter necessitates a completely 
enclosed mixer and measuring box and 
special dust-collecting devices. 

Out of the raw materials which we have 
discussed, four distinct types of hot mix 
pavement are laid. They are as follows: 

Sheet asphalt, in which the mineral ag- 
gregate contains no particles which would 
be retained on a %-inch screen; 

Topeka pavements, which usually con- 
sist of a standard sheet asphalt mixture to 
which has been added from 15 to 25 per 
cent of stone passing a %4-inch screen and 
retained on a 10-mesh screen, and approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of stone passing a %- 
inch screen and retained on a %-inch 
screen ; 

Bituminous concrete pavements (Bitu- 
lithic, Warrenite, etc.) having a mineral 
aggregate consisting largely or wholly of 
stone of varying sizes from 1% inches 
down; 
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Pulverized earth pavements (National 
pavement) having a mineral aggregate 
composed wholly of pulverized clayey earth 
of such fineness that at least 50 per cent of 
it will pass a 200-mesh sieve. 





TYPICAL ANALYSES OF ASPHALT PAV! 
MENTS 
ca sal 
Sheet Asphalt : Sy e = 
> ot 48 ef Sak 
Ss ws & -22 2t: 
=e ae eS GO ane 
Bitumen...... 11.0 10.5 8.5 7.0 17 
Passing 
200-mesh... 14.0 10.5 8.5 5.0 55.5 
100-mesh... 14.0 10.0 6.0 4.0 12.0 
80-mesh... 13.0 10.0 6.0 2.0 6 
50-mesh... 19.0 14.0 6.0 5.0 5.0 
40-mesh... 11.0 14.0 10.0 4.0 3.1 
30-mesh... 10.0 13.0 10.0 4.0 1. 
20-mesh... 5.0 10.0 9.0 3.0 
10-mesh... 38.0 8.0 6.0 5.0 
8-mesh... .... —“e 6.0 8.0 
ee vexe 14.0 7.0 
S-mesh... cose sone 10.0 20.0 
. 14.0 
Pees ¢ ‘anton 12.0 
ag Se 5.0 





Per cent...100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


This article will be concluded in the December issue of Tue American City 


Army Food Sales by the City of Newark 
By Charles P. Gillen 


Mayor, Newark, N. J. 


rating the municipal system of army 

food sales in Newark to stimulate com- 
petition among the wholesale food pur- 
veyors and their various outlets. It was 
quickly made plain that the sale of army 
food caused a reduction in prices. A scant 
competition was first noticed a few days 
after the announcement that the army food 
was on sale. This competition became 
stronger with the appearance of advertise- 
ments by various stores which offered food 
at prices aimed to meet part way the cut 
prices of the municipal markets. The reg- 
ular store reductions have continued and 
there is every indication that they will bring 
down the cost of living to a more reasonable 
figure than has prevailed in several years. 
Some retail dealers refused to handle ham 
and bacon because of the municipal market 
prices, but they have been forced to re- 
enter the field and to sell at rates which 
they would not have attempted if the army 
food had not been offered to the public. 


ik has been my principal object in inaugu- 


The municipal sales in Newark have 
awakened the public to the fact that the 
mania for profiteering is nearing a climax. 
If the wholesalers and retailers cannot open 
their eyes to the situation, the Government 
will have to make them do so. I predict that 
if food prices are increased to any percepti- 
ble extent after this year, the Government 
will be compelled to resume purchasing of 
food for general distribution along the lines 
of the present army food sales. This 
method may also be applied in the case of 
other necessities. 

An interesting phase of the army sale 
system in Newark is the fact that it has 
attracted numerous offers from private con- 
cerns to sell foodstuffs and other essentials 
to municipalities. These offers were so at- 
tractive that if we had the facilities for 
establishing municipal stores I am sure we 
could cut the price of living approximately 
20 to 30 per cent and at the same time leave 
a fair percentage of profit and an additional 
amount for a sinking fund. 
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As an illustration of 
the fact that some pro- 
ducers are willing and 
decent enough to ask for 
a fair profit, I cite 


only 
the case of a large 
Philadelphia canning 
This firm sold to 
Newark a 
car-load of canned soup. 
The soup was analyzed 
by experts and found to 
be fully as good as any 
of the best advertised 
brands on the market. 
We have sold this article 
at 7 cents per 
can, or about one-half 
of the retail price for 


house. 
the city of 





ot food 


other brands in local stores. This food was 
so popular that we immediately ordered a 
second car-load. It seems to me that any 
retail grocer should be satisfied with 30 pet 
cent profit, and that this article which we 
purchased for 7 cents could easily be sold 
at 10 cents. 

I have been told that overhead charges 
consume a great portion of the profits of 
the retailer as well as of the wholesaler and 
the jobber. This is undoubtedly true; never 
theless I contend that there is absolutely n 
doubt that the 


public is being gouged 
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MAYOR GILLEN OPENING ARMY FOOD SALES IN NEWARK 


mercifully, and that the army food sales 
came at the psychological moment to help 
wave of unrest felt thruout the 
nation, Since the opening of the army sales 
in Newark there has been no advance over 
the high rates which prevailed at that time. 
(he peak of the storm has apparently 
and now there is hope that there 
will be some display of mental balance by 
Let us halt the 
speculator in his rush after the dollar here 
ind in foreign countries. The sooner he is 
halted the better it will be for the nation. 


stay the 


passed, 


our big merchants. food 


A National Song Hour for Armistice Day 


By Mrs David Allen Campbell 


Chairman of the Community Music Department, National Council of Women 


MERICA is asked to sing with one 
A great voice at eleven o'clock on No- 
vember I1 in memory of the signing 
of the armistice, our victorious army, and 
the fallen heroes. The National Council of 
Women, comprising thirty-one national or- 
ganizations, and representing nine million 
women, makes this request. The song hour 
will be held at the opening of the Council’s 
Biennial Meeting in St. Louis, Mo., on No- 
vember 11 at eleven o'clock, and it is the 
hope of the Council that community singing 
of patriotic songs will be held at the same 
time in every city and hamlet thruout the 
country. 
A nation-wide first 


celebration of the 


anniversary of the signing of the armistice 
by a national song hour will let the joyful 
feelings of the people find full expression in 
the inspiring words and ringing tones of 
our best loved music. : 

Among the songs suggested for this oc- 
casion are the Star Spangled Banner, the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, Lest We For- 
get, Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace, Our 
rribute, America, My Paradise, My Own 


United States, and Nearer My God to Thee. 

There is no lack of other songs to fit the 
event, and because Americans are enthusi- 
astically responding to community singing 
everywhere we expect to have November 
11 widely celebrated in this manner. 
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A VIEW OF JERUSALEM LOOKING WEST FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 





Restoring Sanitation in Palestine 
By H. Y. Carson 


Formerly Captain and Sanitary Engineer, Red Cross Commission to Palestine 


ERHAPS no crusade has been s 
fraught with the altruistic spirit of 
cleaning up the miserable environment 

f a miserable people as was the work of 
the American Red Cross Commission sent 
to Jerusalem in February, 1918, at the in 
vitation of General Allenby. One of the 
first duties of the Engineering and Medical 
Unit, following the reclamation of the Holy 
Land by the British troops, was to sur 
mount the troubles occasioned by impropet 
housing and lack of sanitation. The great 
difficulty of obtaining ample supplies of 
pure water had been, perhaps, the primary 
cause of most of these troubles. 
Curiously enough, the spread of Christi 
anity in western Europe has been largely 
responsible for the disuse of many bathing 
and sanitary institutions established thruout 
the civilized world by the Roman Empire 
The Manicheans, a sect of the early church 
held beliefs which forbade them to attend 
to personal sanitation. The soul, they con- 
tended, was an emanation from God, but 
the body was the work of what they called 
the Daemon. The more, therefore, they 
persecuted the body—and they admitted 
that bathing strengthened it—the better 
chance they thought the soul had for a 
happy future state. The followers of Chris 
tianity to-day have truly reversed this atti 
tude toward sanitary matters—that is, if 


we include among the fruits of Christ 
the sanitary advances made by Ameri 
and other Christian peoples—and we n 
now claim leadership in the doctrin« 
cleanliness is next to godliness 


~ 


Early Hydraulic Engineering in Palestine 

While at Jerusalem during 1918 I sav 
many interesting evidences of Hebrew 
pagan Roman engineering dating 
thousands of years, and one might easily 
trace the decline of healthful living condi 
tions there from the beginning of Christian 
Rome. Nor had the Turk made any attem 
to abolish filth, mosquitoes and disease 
among the unfortunate dwellers 
Holy Land 

History relates, in the Second Bool 
Chronicles, how Hezekiah saved the 
habitants of Jerusalem from the feart 
alternatives of surrendering to the cru 
Syrians or dying of thirst and hunger. He 
did this by constructing a water tunnel tl 
a portion of Mount Moriah from the “\ 
gin’s Font” on the eastern slope of 
Kedron to a reservoir known as the P 
of Siloam. Thus this wise old king made 
possible to secure good water within t 
battle walls of the city, and at the sam: 
time to seal up by thick masonry the orig 
inal outer entrance to the spring, which 
heretofore had been accessible to the 
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vading or besieging 
forces of the Syrians. 

An interesting inscrip- 
tion on the walls of this 
tunnel relates how mar- 
velously it was con- 
structed by Hezekiah’s 
engineers. The inscrip- 
tion has been translated 
from the ancient Hebrew 
to read in part: 

And thus was the mat 
ter of the boring : 
the pick each toward his 
fellows ‘ . boring, 
the hewers struck, each 
to meet his fellow, pick 
against pick; then went the waters from the 
issue to the pool for two hundred and 
thousand cubits.” 

It is difficult to understand how, without 
the use of high grade engineering instru 
ments, this tunnel was ever constructed 
with its dozen or more sharp angular bends 
in 1,750 feet of length. The tunnel is run 
thru the solid limestone hill on an exact 
level, and, as related by the ancient inscrip- 
tion near the western entrance, the work- 
men met midway while working simultane- 
ously from the two sides. 

Solomon in his glory and wisdom must 
have anticipated the importance of sanitary 
engineering. Even to this day one can see 
huge impounding reservoirs bearing his 
name, some partially filled with water, truck 
gardens and rubbish, nestling in the vale 
midway between Bethlehem and Hebron 
From this, and perhaps from other sources, 
Solomon supplied his wondrous temple in 
Mount Moriah with hundreds of thousands 
of gallons of water daily. 

The actual and symbolic value of pure 
water is referred to over and over again in 


» 


Vor. XXI, No. 4 








PONTIUS PILATE’S OLD RESERVOIR, CAPACITY 6.000,000 
GALLONS, NOW CLEANED OUT TO HOLD THE 
SURPLUS SUPPLY FOR JERUSALEM 


the scriptures. The term “living water” re- 
fers to the water obtained from flowing 
springs and wells. These wells have ever 
been regarded as valued prizes of war dur- 
ing strife among peoples of the Holy Land. 
The other water used widely thruout Pal- 
estine is impounded or stored in large cis- 
terns which are hewn or quarried out of the 
solid stone. In most cases a large portion 
of stone for the buildings—there is very 
little wood in Palestine—is taken from the 
spot where a cistern is to be placed. Later 
this quarry is walled and cemented for 
holding the rain water that is conveyed to 
it. Cisterns so constructed for collecting 
rain water have been put into use by almost 
every house in Palestine. In Jerusalem 
alone, if all the cisterns were filled they 
would contain 360,000,000 gallons. But 
when recently inspected, most of these have 
been found to be in a very filthy condition. 
It is recalled that one large cistern had not 
been emptied and cleaned in nineteen years. 


New Water Supplies in the Holy Land 
3efore General Allenby undertook to 
cross the sun-scorched desert into 
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Palestine by the military railway 
from Egypt to Jerusalem he con- 
ceived the idea of pumping water 
from the “Sweet Water Canal,” 
whose source is the Nile, and de- 
livering an adequate supply for 
the five complete army divisions 
which made up his attacking 
force. This project called for an 
immense amount of material and 
labor in the setting up of com- 
plete pumping and filter plants. 





A WELL IN BEERSHEBA, CALLED THE ‘‘WELL OF 


ABRAHAM"’ 


The 12-inch force main which 
crosses the Suez near Kantara 
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parallels the military railway for the 
greater part of the course. The first 
stretch of piping is of 12-inch diameter; 
the second stretch is 10-inch; and the last 
piping is 8-inch. 

In spite of the fact that the water was 
forced thru the many miles of pipe at a 
rate sufficient to give every man in the 
army an allotment of three to four gallons 
per day, the problem of conveying the water 
on the backs of pack animals or by motor 
truck, often under shell fire, to the ever- 
advancing front line proved extremely dif- 
ficult at times. During several hard days of 
fighting near Gaza the British soldiers in 
many instances succeeded in maintaining 
life on an allotment of one and one-half 
pints per capita per day. Of course this 
water was used for making tea. 

These waters of the Nile, however, 
served only the lower portion of Palestine. 
The supply for such cities as Jerusalem, 
Gaza, Beersheba, Hebron, Eskalon, Jaffa, 
Jericho, Nazareth, etc., is obtained from 
local sources—springs, wells, etc., as stated 
above, some of which yield an abundance 
of pure water, others a scanty supply. 
Under the surface can be located plenty of 
water in all the regions of the territory 
which lie within the ancient boundaries 
of Palestine, that is, from Beersheba to 
Dan and from the Mediterranean to the 
River Jordan. It seldom rains in Palestine 
during seven of the twelve months of the 
year. Altho the rainfall at Jerusalem is 
about 30 inches per annum, the geology of 
the country permits very little water to be 
retained on the surface of the ground. The 
surfaces are stony, and consist for the most 
part of porous limestone, which permits the 
water to disappear quickly. However, the 
water table is fairly close to the surface, 
as evidenced by the excellent shallow wells 
and springs that are found on the dried-up 
“wadys” among the barren hills. 

In sixty-seven working days the Royal 
Engineers of Allenby’s army also con- 
structed the Pontius Pilate water-supply 
system. The springs sixteen miles south of 
Jerusalem, which are probably the same 
ones given by Caleb* to his daughter, are 
used as the best modern source for Jeru- 
salem. The pools of Solomon, located three 


* Toshua 15:19. 
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or four miles nearer Jerusalem, are now 
in actual use as impounding reservoirs 
capable of holding 80,000,000 gallons. 
Other springs surrounding Jerusalem can 
without serious difficulty be developed to 
yield by modern methods a wholesome sup- 
ply of water in quantities undreamed of by 
the ancients. For the first time in history 
the people of Jerusalem are enabled to have 
their cisterns, whenever they go dry, re- 
plenished with pure, sparkling, living 
water. Before a cistern is filled, however, 
the house owner must secure from the 
Health Department (the first since Roman 
days) a certificate to prove by inspection 
that his cistern has been cleaned and 
screened against the breeding of mosqui- 
toes. He is then provided with enough 
water from the nearest water main, thru a 
temporary I-inch service connection, to en- 
tirely fill his cistern, regardless of its size, 
and during the war this was done without 
cost to the owner. 


Abolishing Malaria—The Scourge of 

the Ages 

One of the most serious facts in conne« 
tion with the water supply of Palestine is 
‘hat Anopheles mosquitoes breed therein 
It is, perhaps, in preventing mosquito and 
other insect life in Jerusalem that the 
American Unit has been of the greatest 
service. Thousands of severe cases of eye 
disease and other fly-borne maladies have 
heen treated by the Unit during its work in 
the land of Canaan. Mosquitoes have been 
accountable for more sickness in Palestine 
than has resulted from any other source 
They breed, for the most part, in the un 
screened cisterns, drains, etc., and 
from house to house the germs of malaria. 
This insidious, vitality-sapping disease has 
had a very debilitating effect upon some of 
the greatest nations of former times. The 
Pheenicians of Tyre and Sidon, and later 
the Greeks and Romans, owe much of their 
decline to the debilitating effect of malaria 
caused by the Anopheles mosquito, which 
was thru all the centuries until 1918 allowed 
to breed unmolested in these cisterns of 
Palestine. 

Better housing, better water, better food, 
better government and good hospitals, 
should bring the inhabitants of Palestine 
once more to a state of healthy citizenship 
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Indianapolis Adopts New Police 
Record System 


By George V. Coffin 


Former Chief of Police, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FACE OF CARD FOR RECORDING VEHICULAR ACCIDENTS 


the responsibility for 
discretion in such mat- 
ters. There can be 
neither overlooking 
nor “canning” of com- 
plaints. 
2. Detectives Complaint 
Book—Case Record: 
Complaint book same 
as described above. 
Cases that are assigned 
for investigation in the 
detective bureau are 
important, and a com- 
plete departmental rec- 
ord of the history of 
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Suggested General Highway Traffic 
Regulations 


By the Highways Transport Committee of the U.S. Council of National Defense 


UGGESTED general highway traffic 
S regulations, accompanied by an inter- 
pretative bulletin, are now being sent 
out by the tens of thousands as a part of 
the campaign inaugurated by the U. S. 
Council of National Defense thru its High- 
ways Transport Committee to the end that 
the number of accidents on highways be de- 
creased. Police records in cities thruout 
the country, especially in recent months, 
emphasize the vital need for concerted ac- 
tion looking to the safety of life and limb 
and intelligent study along the lines of 
simple and easily understood highway reg- 
ulations. 

The view of experts who have given the 
subject of traffic regulations extended study 
is that uniformity, especially as to the fun- 
damentals in traffic regulation, is desirable 
if success in remedying traffic evils is to be 
attained. The Council of National Defense 
believes that, thru the general adoption by 
municipalities of the suggested regulations 
which it is distributing to the public, it is 
possible to reduce to a most gratifying ex- 
tent the number of accidents growing out 


of the rapidly increasing number of motor 
vehicles on the highways. 

Already, following the issuance of a pre- 
liminary statement to the effect that this 
nation-wide campaign was to be under- 
taken, gratifying response has been re- 
ceived from individuals, state officers, civic 
and other organizations, and comment in 
the public prints has been so extensive and 
of such commendatory character as to con- 
vince the Council of National Defense that 
the step which it is taking is a most perti- 
nent one, 

The key to the solution of the problem of 
how best to protect those traveling on the 
highways, especially in the cities and towns, 
both pedestrians and drivers of vehicles, ig 
thru education of the public. Once the 
standardization of highway traffic regula- 
tions is brought about thru codperation by 
authorities in the principal cities of the 
country, this education of the public as to 
the need for observation of rules laid down 
in these regulations, it is believed, may 
fairly quickly be brought about. 

The regulations being distributed by the 
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Council thru its Highways Transport Com- 
mittee stress the necessity for exercising 
caution at crossings, roadway intersections, 
and junctions, where most accidents occur. 
This caution implies extreme care on the 
part of drivers and constant watchfulness 
upon the part of both drivers and pedes- 
irians. 

The suggested regulations and the bul- 
letin interpreting them are going to mayors, 
chiefs of police, commercial, Rotary and 
other clubs, insurance companies, govern- 
ors, secretaries of state, highway commis- 
sioners, highway engineers, colleges, uni- 
versities, motor associations, traffic asso- 
ciations, road associations, newspapers, 
trade journals, magazines, house organs, 
individuals, etc. 

In the interest of the public safety the 
Highways Transport Committee asks the 
coéperation of public officers, publishers, 
civic and trade bodies and individuals in 
seeking to impress upon those in authority 
the very great importance of standardizing 
these suggested regulations, so far as is 
practicable in view of local geographical 
conditions, 


How to Maintain Uniformity 


The accompanying general regulations, 
if changed without the approval of the 
Council of National Defense thru its High- 
ways Transport Committee, may not be 
utilized as officially approved by the Coun- 
cil. Should changes be deemed advisable, 
organizations, officials, and individuals will 
be invited to send in criticisms or sugges- 
tions, addressing them to the Highways 
Transport Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, Washington, D. C. Such 
suggested changes and criticisms will then 
be considered by the Highways Transport 
Committee and adopted or rejected. 


Proposed Gen ral Highway Traffic 
Regu'ations 

WITH DIRECTIONS FOR DRIVERS AND 
PEDESTRIANS 


Compiled for Standardization and Adopted by 
The Highways Transport Committee of 
Tue Councit or Nationat Derense, U. S. A 
May 8, 1919 


Issued by the 
[Space left for name of Town, City or State] 


DEFINITIONS 


cise “te street or road used as a public thoro- 
are. 


THE AMERICAN 


CITY 


‘Readway’’—that part of 
vehicles. 

Sidewalk”’—that part of a highway 
use of pedestrians. 

“Crosswalk” —that part of a roadway, marked or wu» 
derstood, upon which pedestrians should « 

‘Safety Zone’’—that part of a roadway from x 

vehicles, unless confined to rails, are exc! 

—the edge of a roadway, marke 

Lines’ —boundaries of ranking or parking 

areas, safety or danger sones, crosswalks, eté 

Vehicle’’-—any conveyance, including @ horse. Hand 
or foot-propelled conveyances and skaters are 
regarded as vehicles when on a roadway, but a 
pedestrians when on a sidewalk or crossing a 
roadway on a crosswalk. 

Street (Railway) Car’—any public service vehi 

confined to rails on roadway. 

Horse’’—any saddle or harness animal 

Driver’—any person in control of a vehicle. 

“One-Way Traffic’’—traffic restricted to one direction 

“Ranking’’—standing vehicles } 
parallel with curb. 

Parking’’—standing vehicles alongside one another at 
an angle to curb. 


a highway for the use 


cr park for t 
ros 


Curb 
“Limit 


1 or understood 


behind one another 


PEDESTRIANS MUST AVOID CARELESS WALK 
ING AND ESPECIALLY OBSERVE THE FOI 
LOWING DIRECTIONS TO INSURE SAFETY 
AND AVOID UNNECESSARY INTERFERENC! 
WITH ONE ANOTHER AS WELL AS WITH 
VEHICLES: 


1. Keep to the right on sidewalk, crosswalk, road 
way and passageway (but in highway without 
sidewalk, keep to left, so as to have clear 
view of approaching traffic). 

Observe trafic before stepping from curb and 
keep off roadway except when crossing. 
Cross roadway at a right angle (never diagonally 
and if reasonably possible on a crosswalk 
Watch for traffic officer’s signal and heed traffx 

signs and limit lines. 

Stand on sidewalk or within safety 
waiting for a street car or bus. 

Face and step towards front of street car when 
alighting. 

When necessary to pass 
watch out for traffic. 

On alighting from a street car or other vehicle, 
observe traffic before moving 

Enter and leave a car-stop safety zone at cross 
walk only. 

Do not stand in the middle of a sidewalk, but on 
one side and out of the way of other persons 

Do not loiter on a crosswalk or before a public 
entrance. 

When sidewalks are narrow, use the one on the 
right. 

Do not walk more than two abreast on a cross 
walk or congested sidewalk, nor more than 
three abreast on any part of any highway 

Hand- or foot-propelled conveyances and skaters 
must observe regulations for VEHICLES 
when on roadway, but directions for PEDES 
TRIANS when on sidewalk 
crosswalks. 


zone while 


behind a street car, 


or crossing on 


The following Regulations for vehicles (including 
street cars in so far as their being on rails will per 
mit) shall be observed by the drivers thereof, wh« 
shall promptly comply with all orders by voice, hand 
or whistle from the police as to starting, stopping, 
slowing, approaching or departing from any place, the 
manner of taking up or setting down passengers and 
the loading or unloading of anything. 

Vehicular or pedestrian trafic may be diverted by 
the police to avoid congestion or to promote safety 
and convenience. 

ARTICLE 1. RECKLESS DRIVING IS UNLAW 
FUL AND INCLUDES: 

Section 1. Driving any vehicle when not legally 
qualified to do so, or when intoxicated, or wheh for 
any other reason not competent to drive properly. 

Sec. 2. Driving any vehicle when it is not under 
practical control, especially at crosswalks and road- 
way intersections or junctions. 

Sec. 3. Failing to exercise due care in crossing or 
entering the traffic of another roadway—bearing in 
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that it is obligatory not to interrupt the traffx 
more important thorofare unnecessarily. 

Sec. 4 Driving any vehicle across or into a safety 

S Exceeding a rea able, considerate and 

fe speed rate under existit ditions or the speed 
ite established by law 

Sec. 6 Violating any of the following Regulation 

s s to cause danger or fa g every reason 

ition for safet rt bey any order of 

t , « any irect ndicated by yfficia 

t ] ne 





\RTICLE I PASSING, TURNING, AND KEEI 
ING NEAR CURB 

















Sex xn 1 \ wehicle pas g or being passed 

ther shall not occupy more than its fair share of 
t lwa 

Sr 4 \ ‘ le meeting another shall pass 
es t 

SRK A vehicle overtaking another shall pass t 
the left, but must not interfere with traffic from the 
pposite direction, nor pull over to the right before 
entirely clear f the vertaken vehicl but im over 

ing a st r, pass the t if clearwea 
ermi 

S i \ a roadway to the 

ht all k ur t 

Sec. 5 A vehicle turning into a roadway to the 
eft shall pass around the central point of intersectior 
t ti tw T iways 

THUS: ) \ 
except when directed by the 

trafic ofhcer t ass in front of the central point of 
ntersectior 


and except when its turing radius will 
not permit passing around the central pomt of inter 
section without backing, provided the vehicle si 
man or stops and signals effective ely 
Sec. 6. A vehicle shall — as near as practicable 
to the right-hand curb—the slower the speed the nearer 






he curb. 

Sec. 7. A vehicle cruising for fares shall proceed 
fast enough not to impede following traffic 

Sec. 8 A vehicle on a roadway divided longi 


tudinally by a parkway, walk, sunkenway, viaduct 
safety zone, or cab stand, shall keep to the right 
such division. 

Sec. 9. A vehicle passing around a circle, oval, or 
‘ther form of centralized obstruction, shall keep to 
the right of such obstruction. 


ARTICLE HI, STOPPING, RANKING OR PARK 
ING, WAITING, OBSTRUCTING TRAFFIC, 
BACKING AND FOLLOWING 

Section 1 \ vehicle shall stop near the right-hand 
curb only, except on a one-way traffic roadway, where 
it may stop at either curb if the roadway is wide 
enough for three vehicles abreast. This rule shall not 
apply to a designated ranking or parking space. 

Sec. 2 A vehicle shall not stop on a crosswalk nor 
within a roadway intersection except in an emergency. 

Sec. 3. A street car shall not stop within five (5) 
feet of a street car ahead 

Sec. 4. A vehicle shall neither rank nor park so 
as to prevent the free passage of other vehicles in 
both directions at the same time; nor in one direction 


a “one-way traffic” roadway; nor with any part oi 

or of its load extending beyond limit lines; nor 
within ten (10) feet of a fire hydrant. 

Sec. 5. A vehicle waiting in front of an entrance 
to a building or a transportation station shall promptly 
give place to an arriving vehicle. 

Sec, 6. A vehicle, when another vehicle is waiting 

take its place, shall not remain in front of the en 
trance to a building or transportation station, excep 

vile expeditiously loading or unloading, and, if hors« 
lrawn and with four wheels, the horse shall stand 
iralle| with the curb, faced in the direction of trattx 

SEC. 7 A vehicle shall not occupy a roadway s 
as to obstruct traffic. 

Sec. & <A vehicle shall not back to make a turn 1 

ing so will obstruct traffic, but shall go to a place 

th clearway enough for the purpose. 

Sec. 9. A vehicle shall not follow another too 

osely for safety. 


ARTICLE IV. OVERTAKING STREET CARS 


(Where No Car-Stop Safety Zone or Platform Is 
Provided) 
\ vehicle overtaking a street car, stopped to take 
or set down passengers, shall stop or pass very 
slowly, carefully and considerately, not approaching 
said car nearer than cight (8) feet in any direction 


ARTICLE V. RIGHT OF WAY 


Section 1. A vehicle shall facilitate the right of 
vay of Police Department and Emergency Repair 
ehicles of Public Service Corporations and Ambu 
ances when in performance of duty, but this shall not 
relieve such vehwles from consequences of careless 
Sec. 2. A vehicle, on the approach of fire apparatus, 
shall move out of its way or stop, so as not to inter 
fere with its passage 

Sec. 3. A vehicle in front of a street car, upon 
signal, shall immediately get off the track 


ARTICLE VI. SIGNALS 

Section 1. Drivers, to prevent accidents, must ob 
serve traffic, exercise caution and signal by hand or 
yy some other effective method before slowing, stop 
ping or backing; and before turning, especially to the 
/eft, must indicate direction of the turn by the signal 

Sec, 2. Drivers, when approaching or entering a 
curve or highway intersection or junction or coming 
to the top of a hill, if roadway is obscured, must use 
sound signal effectively and go slow. 

Sec. 3. Drivers, when crossing a crosswalk, must 
go slow, take care, and signal when necessary to insure 
satety. 

Sec. 4. Police whistle signals indicate by 

One Bilast—that approaching traffic shall stop be 
hind crosswalks; 

Two Blasts—that halted traffic shall proceed; 

Three or More Biasts—approach of fire apparatus 
or other danger. 

Sec. 5. Vehicles must be equipped with lights and 
sound signals as prescribed by law, but sound signals 
shall not be used except for necessary traffic warning. 
! moderate speed will reduce need for noisy signals. 


ARTICLE VII RESTRICTIONS IN REGARD 
TO VEHICLES 

Secrion 1. A vehicle shall not be used when it is 
so constructed, enclosed, equipped or loaded as to be 
dangerous, to scatter its contents, retard traffic, or pre 
vent the driver from having a view sufficient for 
safety; or when it is so loaded with iron or other 
material as to create loud noises while in transit, .or 
when it is loaded with any material extending beyond 
its rear without being provided with a red flag by day 
and a red light at night on the rear end of the load. 

Sec. 2. A vehicle, unless confined to rails, shall 
not tow more than one other vehicle, and no tow con 
nection shall be more than sixteen feet in length, 
without authorization by law or official permit. 

Sec. 8. A motor vehicle left standing without 
driver in charge shall not be in such a condition as 
to prevent its being rolled out of the way in case of 
emergency, but it shall have its motor stopped and 
effectively secured against being started, its emer 
gency brake set, and, if on a hill, its front wheels 
turned in the direction of the curb. 

Sec. 4. A vehicle intended for commercial pur- 





en 
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poses shall not be driven by anyone less than sixteen 
years of age. 
Sec. 5. No one shall ride upon or hold on to the 
rear of a vehicle without the driver's consent. 
Sec. 6. Coasting is prohibited where dangerous 
Sec. 7. Opening a motor muffler cut-out on a high 
way within a city or village, or within 500 feet of a 
welling, school, church or hospital, is prohibited 
Sec. 8. Dense smoke from motors is prohibited. 


ARTICLE VIII. CONTROL, TREATMENT AND 
CONDITION OF HORSES 


Secrion 1. A horse shall not be unbridled nor left 
unattended in a highway or unenclosed area without 
being safely fastened, unless harnessed to a vehicle 
with wheels so secured as to prevent the horse from 
moving faster than a walk 

Sec. 2. No one shall ride, drive or lead a horse on 
a slippery pavement, unless the horse is properly shod 
to prevent falling; over-load, over-drive, over-ride, ill 
treat or unnecessarily whip any horse; crack or so 
use a whip as to excite any other one’s horse, or so as 
to annoy, interfere with or endanger any person; o1 
use a horse unless fit for its work, free from lameness 
or sores likely to cause pain, and without any vice ot 
lisease likely to cause accident, injury or infection. 

Sec. 3. A led or ridden horse should be approached 
slowly and with extra care and consideration, par 
ticularly by motor vehicles. 


How Regulations Should Be Used Locally 


The regulations should be printed in 
four-page folders, 4 by 6 inches. Sufficient 
quantities should be kept always at hand 
at all police stations to be had on applica- 
tion, and every driver before receiving a 
license should be required to spass an ex 
amination as to these regulations, and to 


On the Calendar 


Ocroper 8-10.—Atcuison, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual con 
vention. Secretary, Albert A. Long, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Octoser 15.—Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Edward G. Stacy, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Octosper 20-22.—Winwnipec, Man. 

National Educational Conference of Canada 
First conference. Address, Professor F. 
Osborne, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

Octoser 20-24.—New Yor« City. 
merican Prison Association. Annual Prison 
Congress. General Secretary, Joseph P. Byers, 
3510 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ocroser 20-25.—Rrversipe, Cat. 

League of California Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, W. J. Locke, 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Octoper 27-29.—InpIaNaPo.is, IND. 

National Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary, 
= Evans, Association of Commerce, Peoria, 
ll. 

Ocroper 27-30.—New Orteans, La. 

American Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, A. W. Hedrich, 169 Massa» 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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carry a copy of same with him at all times 


when operating a car. 

Each policeman should not only have 
supply of the regulations in his pocket t 
be given to infractors, but he should mark 
with a cross the section which happens t 
be violated. 

Provision should be made for distributio1 
of copies of the regulations to all school 
children, and the children should be re 
quired by their teachers to study the same 
in view of the fact that their value, proj 
erly utilized, is perhaps 95 per cent for edu 
cation and 5 per cent for enforcement. The 
police work necessary is in inverse propor 
tion to the education of the public. 

It can be set down as a traffic axiom that 
familiarity with the intelligent use of prop 
erly printed general highway traffic regula 
tions is the key to effective and economical 
traffic management. There is no substitute 
It is easy to control a trained army, but 
next to impossible to regulate a mob 

The regulations, printed on large plac 
ards about 14 by 20 inches, should be re 
quired to be displayed in prominent places 
in.all public garages, stables, schools, sta 
tion houses, and other available public 
buildings 


of Conventions 


Ocroser 28-29.—Epmonton, ALTA. 
Union of Alberta Municipalities Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, J. D. Saunders, Camrose, 
Alta. 


Octoper 29-31.—PuHrILapvevpuia, Pa, 
merican Civic Association. Annual conven 
tion. Secretary, E. E farshall, Union ‘Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C 
Octoser 29-31.—INpDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
City Managers’ Association Annual conver 
tion. Executive Secretary, Harrison G, Otis 
Tribune Building, New York City 


NoveMBerR 10-13.—Cuarteston, S. C 

Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association Ar 
nual convention. Secretary, W. H. Schoff, ¢ z 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa 

NoveMBer 11-14.—New Organs, La. 

American Society of Municipal Improvements 
Annual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll 
Brown, 304 East Walnut Street, Bloomington, Ill 

NoveMBeER 15-17.—Boston, Mass 


Association of Urban Universities. Annual 
convention Secretary, Frederick B. Robinsor 
College of the City of New York, New York City 

DecemBer 26-30.—C.ievetann, Onto. 
National Municipal League. Annual conven 


tion. Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North 
American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Transplanting Full-grown Elms 


What Harvard College Did for Its Yard Any City Can Do for Its Parks 


By Alfred MacDonald 


HIRTY vears ago, the magnificent 
elms in the Yard of Harvard College 
excited the admiration of everyone 
who visited the College, and the Harvard 
Yard was known all over the world for its 
1 trees. We are told that the elms 
1 canopy that there 


nshaded spot in the “Old Yard.” 


‘ 


was not an 
In 1915 
original trees r« 


however, but few of the 


the canker worm and browntail moth, con 
tributed their share to the decline of the old 
trees. 

lhe leopard moth appeared in the Yard 
about 1910. This borer attacks 
trees as readily as those in a sickly condi 
tion, and its effect is to weaken any tree on 
which it The elm bark beetle, which 
feeds on sickly trees, was undoubtedly the 


vigorous 


feeds 











ONE OF THE LARGE ELMS MOUNTED READY TO BE TRANSPORTED TO CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


mained. The death of the old trees was not 
due to any one cause, but to a number otf 
were undoubt 


conditions, some of which 


edly unavoidable 


Enemies of the Elms 


Probably the worst has been in 
The gypsy moth a serious pest 
in Cambridge for thirty years. The 
leaf beetle was also prevalent, and photo- 
Yard fifteen 
years ago show the leaves of most of the 
trees skeletonized by this pest. This condi- 
tion was repeated for several successive 


years. Other leaf-feeding insects, such as 


enemy 
sects was 


elm 


graphs of the made about 


specific cause of the death of many. This 
insect often follows the leopard moth, and 
is invariably fatal to an elm when it at 
tacks the trunk of a tree. Trees will often 
die within a week when attacked. The 
leopard moth slowly weakens a tree so that 
it quickly succumbs to the attack of the 
bark The American elm in this 
vicinity is attacked by more insects than 
any other species. 

The subway from Boston to Cambridge, 
built about five years ago, partially en- 
circles the Yard, and probably has had a 
tendency to lower the water-table. Old 
trees are particularly susceptible to any 


beetle. 
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change in their ability to get moisture, and 
this subway, acting as a drain, may have 
hastened their decline. The soil coriditions 
in the Yard are rather poor. Test borings 
show very shallow soil with a deep gravel 
sub-soil. Such a sub-soil has a very poor 
capacity for retaining moisture. It would 
be difficult to find a place where conditions 
seem to be so adverse to the growth of elms 
as those which existed in the Harvard 
Yard five years ago. 


Selecting the Trees 


In 1915 it was decided to plant large elms 
to replace those which had been lost. This 
was made possible thru the interest and 
generosity of Arthur H. Lea, of Philadel- 
phia, who agreed to finance the work. Mr. 
Lea’s desire was to have the largest and 
most perfect elms which could be moved 
planted in the Yard. 

The work was carried on under the di- 
rection of Professor R. T. Fisher, of the 
Harvard Forest School, according to plans 
made by Professor H. V. Hubbard, of the 
Harvard School of Landscape Architecture. 
The writer supervised the actual work of 
digging and planting, and arranged for the 
purchase of trees and other details. 

Practically the entire summer of 1915 
was spent searching for elms of from 12 to 
24 inches diameter and 30 to 60 feet tall 
which could be ‘moved to the Yard. The 
difficulty of finding such trees was great. 
Elms in and about Cambridge had all suf- 
fered more or less from insects, and prac- 
tically all were infested with the leopard 
moth. This condition necessitated our going 
some distance from Cambridge to secure 
specimens free from insects. To be suit- 
able for such transplanting, a tree must be 
isolated in order that it may be of the 
proper symmetry and that the roots may be 
free from those of other trees. It was de- 
sirable also to select trees growing in soil 
which would cling to the roots when the 
trees were lifted. 

It was difficult to find trees of the proper 
symmetry which might be pruned without 
mutilating, for it is always necessary to 
cut back a tree somewhat to compensate 
for injury to the roots in moving. The 
trees had to be transported under trolley 
wires, and it was therefore necessary to 
select those which, when carried in a hori- 
zontal position with the branches tied in, 
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would clear a standard trolley wire 19 feet 
from the ground. The trees were moved 
thru crowded streets during the day, but 
traffic was seldom obstructed. 

Trees were located and purchased in 
Watertown, Dedham, Cambridge, Roxbury, 
Norwood, Newton, Lexington and Bed 
ford. The average distance of each tree 
from the Harvard Yard nine miles 
Thirteen trees were moved in the spring ot 
1916. The apparatus and laborers for this 
work were provided by the Lewis & Valen 
tine Company, of Roslyn, N. Y., which fur 
nished the careful supervision and im 
proved apparatus to which the success ot 
the work was largely due. 


was 


Moving and Planting the Trees 


Because of the poor soil, it was necessary 
to prepare special tree pits. were 
about 20 feet in diameter and 4 feet deep 
in the center. They were drained by tile 
drains running across the pit and terminat- 
ing in a dry well. The original soil was re- 
placed with better soil when the trees were 
planted. A little limestone was mixed with 
the soil to neutralize any acid condition. 
When soil containing organic matter be- 
comes water-logged, a noxious decomposi- 
tion often occurs which results in the for- 
mation of poisonous gases. Ground lime- 
stone will often prevent this condition. 

When the trees were prepared for re- 
moval, the first operation was to dig a 
circular trench about 15 feet from the 
trunk. All roots extending beyond this area 
were cut. This trench was 3 feet deep and 
of sufficient width to permit the laborers 
to separate the roots with forks, working 
in toward the trunk of the tree. As soon as 
the roots were exposed, they were twisted 
into bundles and wrapped in moist straw. 

When the roots had been exposed to 
within 4 or 5 feet of the trunk, no more 
earth was separated from them. This left 
the roots nearest the trunk in a ball of 
earth about 10 feet in diameter and from 
2 to 3 feet deep. The tree was then pulled 
over with tackle so that it rested horizon- 
tally on the cradles of the mover. This left 
a large portion of the feeding roots in the 
soil in which they had grown, and every 
effort was made to keep the ball of earth 
intact. When the trees were planted, the 
reverse of this process took place. At the 
time ef planting, the trees were well 


These 




















THE HARVARD YARD IN THE SPRING OF 1916 BEFORE THE LARGE ELMS WERE BROUGHT 
TO THEIR NEW LOCATION 
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THE TRANSFORMED YARD. ALL OF THE LARGE ELMS IN SIGHT WERE BROUGHT TO 
THEIR NEW LOCATION FROM SURROUNDING TOWNS AND PLANTED 
TO RESTORE THE BEAUTY OF THE HARVARD YARD 
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watered. This assisted in packing the soil leaf surface will be taken from 
close to the roots. When such pruning is done, the 
The amount of rough treatment a tree never be regularly clipped « 
will stand and yet survive seems femark- limb should be treated 
able. For example, one tree was dug at proper amount of le: 
Cambridge where a large tap root, about 5 the work is skilfully don 
inches in diameter, had grown directly into of the leaf surface can | 
a well. This condition was not found until destroying the symmetr 
the tree had been partially dug. The root often the effect of this pr 
was cut, but the tree survived. be noticed. 
\ number of additional trees wer Che writer believes 
moved in the fall of 1916. These were have died after beir 
somewhat larger than those moved in the been due to lack of | 
spring, and some were moved longer dis prevent the roots fro1 
tances. We again had an opportunity to careless pruning 
note the apparent vigor of such trees. A Of twenty-five tree 
severe snow-storm delayed the planting of vard Yard in 1916, 
one tree for a week after it was dug; and succumbed to attack 
altho it was planted in frozen earth, it sur within a month. 
vived this exposure and is now vigorous vived and have 
and healthy. they are in better 
he most important precautions in mo\ situation than wher 
ing trees seem to be to prevent the roots located. From the write 
from drying out while being moved, and to large number of trees 
have them properly pruned after planting. moved, he believes that 
lheoretically, at least, there is a balance be vives the first year and receive 


tween the roots and the top when the tree is tention thereafter, it will conti: 


growing in its natural location. One of the indefinitely; no case a tre¢ 
important functions of the leaves is to give it has survived tv 
out moisture. It is said that a large elm attention 
on a hot day in summer will transpire 100 The trees in the | 
gallons of water in 24 hours. There must been watered frequently 
be a sufficient number of roots to secure It is expected that no difficulty 
the moisture which is thus transpired by  perienced from insects, for eff 
the leaves. When the roots of a tree have of protecting them from the 
been injured, the leaves give out more have been discovered 
moisture than the remaining roots can he Harvard Yard trees 
supply to the tree, which results inthe dying planted three years, 
out of the tissues and will cause rapid stated, under most ad 
death. It is therefore obvious that, if a cer- smallest tree was 12 i1 
tain proportion of the roots are injured, a 35 feet tall; the | 
corresponding amount of leaf surface diameter, weighed mor al 
should be taken out of the tree to restore was 50 years old. These trees 
the balance between the roots and the top. in better condition than they 
This should not be confused with taking they were planted. Sufficient t 
out a similar proportion of wood, for many _ elapsed to prove that it is p 
of the branches bear few or no leaves. large trees with a prac 

For this pruning, each branch should be their surviving, thus say 
considered as a unit, and the twigs should forty years in waiting for 
be cut off so that the proper proportion of — grow. 
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Motor Trucks in Municipal Service 
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THE BORO OF MIDLAND PARK, N. J., DISCARDED ITS HAND-DRAWN FIRE APPARATUS 
POR THIS FEDERAL TRUCK 





The equipment consists of 2 chemical tanks of 200 gallons capacity each, 1,200 feet of water hose 
and 200 feet of chemical hose, 2 extension ladders, axes and other tools. On the running boards some 20 
men can accompany the machine to a fire. The territory covered by this new apparatus is about 3 square 
miles, but adjacent municipalities where no fire department exists frequently call up the boro department 
for assistance. 

















Courte f American-LaFrance Fire Engine Co. 


A COLD TURN FOR THE FIRE DEPARTMENT AT OMAHA, NEBR. 
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REET CLEANING DEPARTMENT OF BALTIMORE, MD., HAS SIX OF THESE TON 
WHITE TRUCKS IN SERVICE 

These trucks are used for carrying the garbage from the outlying garbage platforms to the 

at the waterfront, where the garbage is then towed to the city ‘‘Pig Farm’’ on Bodkin Creek. In the 

winter months, when the garbage is much less in volume, these trucks are used for the collectio 

ashes in the apartment house section of the city 

center of the city. 

The Department also operates four 2'.-ton trucks of this same style for the collection of street 
dirt from the men that patrol the smooth pavements with the small hand carts. This work was formerly 
done by 20 men with horses and carts. This new way of collecting the dirt was adopted the first of June 
and is a great saving over the old method 
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They are also used for the removal of snow fron 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
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THE ELECTRICAL BUREAU OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
USES THIS AUTOCAR IN DAILY SERVICE 
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Let the Consumer Read the Meter 


\ Suggestion for Municipal Water and Light Departments 


‘ 


‘ an endeavor to secure the reading of 
all meters at the end of each month, a 
light and power company in a small city 
in California has put into use a new system 
vhereby the customer asked to read the 
meter if the company's representative can 
not secure an entrance into the house 
Cards are printed and given to each meter 
reader, and in the event that he finds it im 
po sible to get a reading, the card is placed 
inder the door with the anticipation that 
the consumer will fill it out and send it to 
the office. 

he card bears the statement: “Our meter 
reader has called and has been unable to get 
a hearing. If you will kindly mark on these 
dials [which are printed on the card] the 
position of the hand on your meter, your 


figures will be accepted for computing this 


month's bill. Please date and sign this slip 
and leave it at our office, or mail same at 
your early convenience.” 

The system has been tried out since July, 
i918, and the company finds that it obtains 
about 70 per cent of the cards left, properly 
filled out and either mailed or brought to the 
office. Before the system was started the 
company had a large scattering list each 
month, because it was unable to get meter 
readings upon the first call, and sometimes 


even after several visits could not procure 
an entrance to the house. With this system 
the scattering list has been reduced to a 
minimum, 

Such a system might be adopted advan- 
tageously by municipal water and light de- 
partments, thus insuring a more nearly com- 
plete record with a minimum of effort. 


Further Comments on Sanitary Drinkirg Fountains 


lo rue Epitor or THE AMERICAN City: 

In reviewing the article “Common Sense, 
Science and Drinking Fountains” in a re 
cent issue of your magazine, I find that the 
same confidence and assurance of safety is 
was placed in the vertical bubbler when 
people realized the danger of the common 
drinking cup. I am afraid, however, that 
our troubles are not ended along this line. 

When hygienists realized the danger 


placed in any fountain with the slant jet as 


lurking in the common drinking cup on ac 
count of saliva (tenacious in character and 
practically insoluble in. water) being car 
ried from one mouth to another indis- 
criminately, the bubbling fountain with its 
filth came upon the scene and was heralded 
as a solution of the problem. Investigators 
soon proved, however, that bacteria and 
globules of saliva could be supported on 
the crest of the bubble for an almost in- 
definite period and would return to the 
nozzle when the jet was cut off, to again be 
supported by the next jet of water. 

The slant stream fountain then made 
its appearance to lull all fears to sleep, but 
the late Major Kinyoun, U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps, found that if cultures of B 


Prodigiosus in egg albumen were dropped in 
the slant jet between the crest of the jet 
and the nozzle, the organism could be found 
in abundance on the nozzle a few seconds 
afterwards. This was accounted for by the 
fact that the velocity of the water was 
greater in the center of the stream than at 
the periphery, thus causing an eddy in the 
stream to the nozzle. 

A perforated sleeve over the nozzle is 
used at present on what appears to be the 
most sanitary fountain, to avoid this return 
1f water to the nozzle. The entire nozzle 
and sleeve is encased and drained to the 
bowl, and has been found to be self-cleans- 
ing. The greatest objection to overcome 
at present is the face guard, which, altho 
not coming in contact with the mucous mem- 
brane, may carry infection from an infected 
face to an abrasion on another face. 

There is still considerable work to be 
done on this, the greatest of all public con- 
veniences, and let us not cease until the 
fountain is above reproach from a scien- 
tific as well as a practical standpoint. 

I. M. CASHELL., 

City Manager, 1918; Health Officer, Bacteriologist, 

1914-16. 

Goldshoro. N. C, 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 
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= Monthly Department of Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal 
Officers, Summarizing Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


= Conducted by A. L. H. 
i ‘ 


Sewer Construction Contracts 


Where a board of public improvements 
of a city acted in good faith in rejecting 
all bids under two different calls for pro 
posals for the construction of a sewer, and 
awarded the contract to the best bidder on 
a third call, the proceedings were valid 
altho the accepted bid was higher than a 
proposal received on the first advertisement 
\nd where a municipal charter does not 
limit the contract price of an improve ment 
to the which th: 
work is let, a contract at a higher price may 
be awarded in good faith. 7 
city to specifically 


engineer's estimate on 
Omission of a 
appropriate enough 
money to pay its share of the cost of a se 
tion of sewer, prior to letting the contract 
did not invalidate 
benefited by 
burden of the cost which the city must pay 


tax liens 
the improvement, 


against lots 
since the 
and that which the property owner is boun 
for are independent of each othe (Mis 
souri Supreme Court, Heman Constructi 


lL.von, 211 Southwestern Reporter 


Safety of Thorofares 

If a guard-rail or other barrier is reason 
ahly necessary to protect persons travelin 
over public streets or roads in the ordinar 
way and with due care on their part, it is 
the duty of the public authority in charge 
thereof, and o 
upon whom the duty may have been im 
posed by contract or ordinance, to build an‘ 
mainta‘n such barrier; and liability exist 
for damages resulting from breach of this 
duty. It is so held by the West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals in the case ot 
Pollock vs. Wheeling Traction Co., 99 
Southeastern Reporter, 267, in which de 
fendant was held liable for personal in 
juries resulting from plaintiff's being pre 
c‘pitated over a high embankment at a 
point where defendant had failed to main 
tain a guard-rail as required by its franchise. 


fa person or corporation 


Street, Attorney at Law 


Validity of Paving Assessments 


) 


rrovision ina elit 
contest the validity ta 


nt assessment must 


certain time limit does not prec 

erty owner from attacking such 

ment after that time lin 

brought against him to enforce an as 





ment lien and on its appeari 


ings of a jurisdictional character 
taken by the city authorities. Where a 
charter provided for street 


tion of owners of sixty per cent 


erty abutting upon a street, and 

ot the assessments in five S ( 
iuthorities could not disregard such 
tion and proceed with paving ina 
vhich would have been proper h 
petition been presented—ord h 


nent on 


their own motiot 


pavinent of tl 


Municipal Control Over Streets 


Under a provision of the Alabar 


stitution conferring on municipal 
ities control over the use of street 
lic utilities, private enterprisé 

city of Montgomery was empower 
adopt an ordinance regul 
parking and stopping of 
operated on the streets of the city for 
and requiring chauffeurs driving such 
hicles to procure licenses from the city 
to give bond So ; 


~ 


bama Legislature purports to 
nicipalities from imposing such reg 
and to reserve t the state complete ré 


lation of such vehicles, the law is 


1s violating the. constitutional pr 
referred to. labama Supr 
Court, Orpheum Taxi Co. vs. City of M 


gomery, 82 Southern Reporter, 117. 
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far as an act of the Al 
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Reducing Street Railway Fares 

So long as it acts within its charter 
powers, a city council is an independent 
lawmaking body, and its ordinances cannot 
be questioned concerning the motives lead- 
ing to their enactment. To entitle a street 
railway company to an injunction against 
reduction of street railway fares it is not 
necessary that it show that the reduced 
fares will amount to confiscation of the 
street railway property; it is sufficient to 
show that the fares will not yield a fair 
return upon the value of the company’s 
property. But in this case it is found that 
the evidence fails to show that an ordinance 
of the city of Houston restoring a five-cent 
fare would deprive the local street railway 
company of a fair profit. (Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, Houston Electric Co. vs. 
City of Houston, 212 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 198.) 


Taxing Telegraph Companies 

In imposing an occupation tax for rev- 
enue purposes, a municipality acts as the 
agent of the state, and, where such tax is 
imposed on a telegraph company doing 
both an intrastate and interstate business, 
any deficit arising from the payment of a 
tax on the privilege of doing an intrastate 
business within the municipality becomes a 
charge on the revenue the company obtains 
from its intrastate business as a whole, and 
the tax does not become invalid as a burden 
on interstate business merely because the 
amount imposed by the municipality is 
greater than the company’s net receipts in 
that municipal'tv for intrastate business. 
This is the 1} ug of the Nebraska Su- 
preme Cou’ the recent case of City of 
Fremont ostal Telegraph-Cable Co 
(172 N estern Reporter, 525), in 
which an «wal tax of $60 imposed on tele- 
graph companies by plaintiff city was up- 


held. 


Reasonableness of Street 
Railway Fares 

A reasonable rate of street railway fares 
is a rate which yields a fair return on the 
value of property necessarily employed over 
and above expenses and depreciation. A 
rate netting 744 per cent is a fair return. 
(Wisconsin Supreme Court, Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co. vs. Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, 172 North- 
western Reporter, 746.) 
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Reimbursement Against Sidewalk 
Injury Claims 

A city on being mulcted in damages for 
injury to a pedestrian on a defective side- 
walk in front of private premises is en- 
titled to compel the abutting owner or oc- 
cupant to reimburse it against such dam- 
ages on its appearing that he caused the 
defect. If the city notifies the abutter of 
pendency of the pedestrian’s action for 
damages, the abutter will become bound by 
any judgment against the city, as to the 
amount of damages, but may still avoid 
liability to reimburse the city by showing 
that he was under no obligation to main- 
tain the sidewalks, or that the defect re- 
sulting in the particular accident was not 
one for which he was responsible. (Indiana 
Appellate Court, Home Brewing Co. vs. 
City of Indianapolis, 123 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 721.) 


Discharge of Civil Service 
Employes 

The chief license inspector of a city was 
entitled to be retained, altho it beame neces- 
sary to drop a member of the department 
from the payroll, where he stood highest 
in the examinations and was oldest in point 
of service and certification, and consented 
to remain in the service at the salary of 
an inspector. He is entitled to recover pay 
for months during which he was wrong- 
fully kept out of the service. (Colorado 
Supreme Court, Flower vs. Casey, 181 
Pacific Reporter, 193.) 


Effect of Testamentary Gift 

The fact that a will giving property in 
trust for the maintenance of a free school 
in a city contained a request that the 
testator’s family burial lot be maintained in 
good condition by the city imposed no legal 
obligation on the city to care for the lot. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit; Laswell vs. Hungate, 256 
Federal Reporter, 635.) 


Missouri Special Tax Bills 

In a su.t brought by an owner of abutting 
property to enjoin issuance by a Missouri 
city of tax bills to a paving contractor on 
the ground of their invalidity, the contrac- 
tor is a necessary party defendant. (Kan- 
sas City Court of Appeals, Wegenka vs. 
City of St. Joseph, 212 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 71.) 




















known in mathematics, but whether 

there are any such in civics or eco- 
nomics may well be doubted. The pub- 
lic is confronting the problem of how 
to increase the supply of habitable homes. 
It would seem, therefore, a self-evident 
proposition that if new buildings are heav- 
ily taxed anywhere, the greatest contribu- 
tion which government can make to the 
resumption of building would be to take off 
such tax, temporarily at least. 

The chief elements of cost which enter 
into a home are land, loan, material, labor 
and taxes. Land just now seems compara- 
tively cheap; it always is when opportunity 
to use it is lacking. This is, no doubt, a 
delusive cheapness, for when demand re- 
appears, the price will rise and the only 
limit will be the sky. Nevertheless, at 
present the price of land is less of an ob- 
stacle to improvement than usual. Loans 
are hard to get and costly. Materials are 
high, and so is labor. Taxes are rising and 
must rise more to balance the increase in 
price of everything else, for government 
service must appreciate as the price of 
everything else does. The only one of these 
factors which can be diminished by govern- 
ment action is certain forms of taxes. 

Building costs have advanced from 35 
per cent to 50 per cent. If new buildings 
were exempted from taxes for ten or 
twelve years, the builder would recoup 
enough to equal the increased cost of con- 
struction. Instead of resorting to this sim- 
ple device, elaborate schemes which lead 
nowhere are proposed. Even conservatives 
are lending a reluctant ear to socialistic 
proposals for federal, state and municipal 
loans to “piece out” the sums which the 
lending companies aré willing to advance. 
Such proposals obviously spell disbelief in 
the adequacy of the security. 

Bills were introduced in the New York 
State Legislature providing for the exemp- 
tion of new buildings, for short periods, 
too brief to overcome the handicap im- 
posed by high prices. Even in this innocu- 
ous form the bill obtained no support. 


teens DENT propositions are 


Take Off the Brakes! 


By John J. Murphy 


Former Tenement House Commissioner, New York City 
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Objections Answered 

Whence comes the opposition to so rea- 
sonable and simple a measure? The first 
objection comes from owners of existing 
houses, who say that it would be unfair 
discrimination against them. To this ob- 
jection it should be a sufficient answer that 
the trend of events has made these owners 
a very big present in the form of enhanced 
values of existing houses. For almost the 
first time, houses long erected have sold for 
more than the actual cost of construction. 
The proposed exemption would only put 
the builders of new buildings in the same 
position where the owners- were three or 
four years ago, and there would be no un- 
fairness in that. 

Another objection comes from the asso- 
ciated owners of very much run-down tene- 
ment property in the city of New York 
who, in spite of the pressure for apart- 
ments, have not been able to fill their old 
buildings. The last census made by the 
Tenement House Department shows nearly 
18,000 vacancies, mostly located in the older 
parts of the city. The owners of such prop- 
erty are convinced that the shortage of 
housing does not exist. They are therefore 
strongly opposed to any plan to stimulate 
new building; their influence is dispropor- 
tionately great with the boards which speak 
for the city’s general real estate interests. 

A third objection is that such a proposal 
is favored by single-taxers and that every 
measure which they propose,» rst be 
viewed with suspicion by conser) ,,1ve cit- 
izens. To this objection it would seem suf- 
ficient to urge that if the measure itself 
has merit, it ought not to be discredited 
because it happens to be an unimportant 
feature of a radical program. Clearly the 
exemption of a certain class of buildings 
for a limited term of years, leaving all 
other taxes in full force, cannot be re- 
garded as a long step toward the single tax. 

Officials who are concerned about the 
practical rather than the theoretical as- 
pects of the matter may want to know 
where the city can make up the revenue 
which seems lost by the exemption of new 
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Have You Ever Stopped 
To Figure Out 


the many advantages of half round flat 
bottom culvert pipe for city use? We make 
this type of culvert from “Geunine Open 
Hearth Iron” and they can be readily used 
when the fill is not sufficiently heavy to 
permit the use of the right size of round 
riveted pipe for the capacity needed. The 
bottom sections can be had in lengths of 
6, 8, 10 and 12 feet, thereby giving a more 
rigid culvert than if the bottom were made 
of shorter sections. The top sections on the 
other hand are made in multiples of two 
feet. When a pipe becomes clogged it is 
easy to dig down and lift the two foot top 
section where the stoppage exists after 
which the top section can be replaced with- 
out the necessity of digging up the whole 
pipe or stopping traffic altogether. 


Let us have your address so we can send 
further particulars. 


'Ghe NEWPORT: CULVERT:@ | 


524 West 10th Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE—Majestic Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing to Advertisers nlease mention Taz American City. 
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buildings and by the abatement of liquor 
license taxes. To such it should be suf- 
ficient to say that the municipality will 
not lose by the exemption of buildings in 
the manner proposed, because if they are 
not exempt from taxes they will not be 
erected for a considerable period at least; 
hence there will be nothing to tax. The 
effect of the stimulation of building in the 
manner suggested will be to make land 
more available for use and consequently of 
greater immediate value, resulting in in- 
creased assessment, sufficient probably to 
take care of the additional costs imposed 
upon the community to supply the needs of 


The Community 
Chamber of 
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the increased population. Under any con- 
ditions which permit its use, the price of 
land will rise as other things have done. 

If the housing problem is to be solved, 
there can be no question that the method 
here proposed is the easiest. A brake is a 
good thing to keep on when a car is going 
down grade by its own momentum, but to 
clamp it on while it is climbing a steep hill 
is simply asinine. For a government to 
subsidize building with one hand and pen- 
alize it by heavy taxes with the other is to 
act with even less intelligence than its 
harshest critics ascribe to its general acts 
for the public welfare. 


Forum and the 
Commerce 


By A. Lyle De Jarnette 


President, American Forum Association 


HE Community Forum movement 
- offers exceptional opportunities to 

commercial organizations to perform 
valuable services in community education 
as a means of promoting community soli- 
darity. Of the hundreds of Forums in the 
United States and Canada, an increasing 
number are conducted by such organiza- 
tions as Chambers of Commerce, or Boards 
of Trade or Rotary Clubs. The Forum 
method is fast gaining recognition among 
such organizations because it gives those 
who are interested in community develop- 
ment an opportunity to bring together all 
the groups of the community in frank and 
free discussion of current problems. The 
effect of the Forum, where it is well 
conducted, is the breaking down of group 
prejudices and class hatreds, clearing up 
misunderstandings, and encouraging a con- 
structive attitude. 


A Clearing-House of Ideas 
Every locality abounds in a variety of 
theories and programs of social, economic 
and industrial progress, many of which are 
often destructive to the best interests of the 
city. Often these vagaries produce up- 
heavals that serve no useful purpose be- 
yond the fact that they emphasize the need 
of an intelligent interest in the problems 

that affect the community welfare. 


Police and courts of law must not be re- 
garded as substitutes for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Why not intelligently anticipate up- 
heavals instead of waiting for some crisis? 
Upheavals usually result from misunder- 
standings which could easily be avoided if 
there were a clearing-house of ideas. The 
Forum is no longer an experiment in such 
community education; its value has been 
clearly demonstrated. 

The Forum may be regarded as a social 
machine which is designed to perform in the 
community the service of gathering to- 
gether its various elements. It is quite evi- 
dent, in view of the usual community up- 
heavals and the methods of dealing with 
them, that the machinery of society which 
has usually been relied upon has been a fail- 
ure. Is it not time to attempt some other 
method than merely suppressing the human 
energy that manifests itself in unrest? 
Why not divert this energy to some con- 
structive purpose? The Forum is especially 
valuable as a means of producing construc- 
tive educational results, and usually the 
Chamber of Commerce is the best group for 
setting up this new social machine. As a 
matter of fact, the Forum idea, unlike most 
educational institutions, was not born of the 
intellectual groups but had its origin in the 
markets of trade. Ancient Rome had its 
cattle, vegetable, wine, and other markets 
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Otterson Auto-Eductor 

















Revolutionizes Catch-Basin Cleaning 


Bridgeport is another one of the many cities who are 
keeping ahead of the labor shortage problem by cleaning 
their catch basins with the Otterson Auto-Eductor. Not 
only do they save labor, time, and money but the work 
is done in a more sanitary and satisfactory manner. 


A pipe is let down into the basin and the eductor operated 
on a water ejector principle, ‘‘ejects’”’ all the debris— 
you can’t see it—you can’t smell it. No more unpleasant 
odors—no more splashing of mud. 


It’s high time that all progressive cities adopt the Otterson 
System of cleaning catch basins. It’s a permanent mu- 
nicipal improvement. | 


Write us for printed matter and more facts. 


Equipment mounted on any 5-TON 
Chassis of suitable standard make. 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. 


817 FAIRBANKS BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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which were called forums. After a while 
these centers for the exchange of merchan- 
dise became centers for the exchange of 
ideas in the affairs of state, and in some cases 
the markets were entirely abolished and the 
Forum became a center of popular assembly. 
In its modern development, beginning at 
Cooper Union twenty-one years ago under 
Professor Charles Sprague Smith of Col- 
umbia University, it has followed more 
nearly the New England town meeting. 
The fundamental principle of the Forum, 
which is absolutely essential to its proper 
and effective functioning, is that it exists as 
an instrument of expression for all the 
groups of a given community. The Forum 
is not a partisan machine; it is a platform 
from which all groups may be given equal 
opportunity to present to the community 
their claims for consideration. It does hap- 
pen, in a few instances, that the forum is 
used for distinctly propaganda purposes— 
for example, a Democratic, Republican or 
Socialist Forum—but these are not repre- 
sentative of the whole community. 


Organizing the Forum 

The method of constituting a Community 
Forum is very simple. It should be organ- 
ized so as to insure adequate community 
participation. The Chamber of Commerce 
may appropriately take the initiative by 
appointing one representative each from 
the Board of Education, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the important religious 
groups of the community, the local council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the social workers’ group. These, together 
with a representative from the Chamber of 
Commerce, constitute the Executive and 
Program Committee of the Forum. It may 
be desirable to appoint subcommittees 
which shall be responsible for working out 
such details of the Forum as publicity, se- 
curing a place of meeting, providing music, 
and securing funds. In order to codrdinate 
the work each committee chairman should 
be a member of the Executive Committee. 

As to speakers, if the Forum is well 
financed it may frequently have paid speak- 
ers, often from out of town. But it will 
increase the value of the Forum to the 
community if it makes frequent use of its 
best home talent for the discussion of com- 
munity problems. The purposes of the 
Forum should be explained to the editors 
of the local daily papers, and each news- 
paper should be asked to appoint a press 
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representative for the Forum. With this 
sort of coéperation the Forum will be as- 
sured of adequate and fair publicity. The 
finances may be provided by private sub- 
scriptions, by collections taken at the meet- 
ing or from funds of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Since the Forum properly organ- 
ized and managed is a community institu- 
tion, every member of the community will 
probably be much more interested if he is 
given an opportunity to make a small con- 
tribution to its support. 


Details of the Meeting 

It is not difficult to conduct a Forum, 
provided those who undertake its manage- 
ment combine common-sense with the de- 
sire to play fair with all the groups of the 
community. The usual method is to give 
the first forty or fifty minutes to a speaker 
who has been selected because of his ex- 
pert knowledge upon the subject under 
discussion. At the close of his address an 
opportunity is given for questions from the 
floor, perhaps twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
Following this period of questions, oppor- 
tunity is given in many forums for five or 
six four-minute speeches from the floor, 
and the last ten minutes is given to the 
chief speaker of the day to round out the 
discussion. Asa rule, no person in the audi- 
ence should be allowed the privilege of 
more than one question or speech. As far 
as practicable, equal opportunity must be 
given to every member of the audience. 
Those who speak less frequently should be 
recognized first, in order to avoid the 
monopolizing of the period of discussion 
each week by the same group. 

It is of the greatest importance to suc- 
cess that the Forum have a good chairman, 
a man known in the community as broad- 
minded and tolerant and esteemed by all 
the groups, a man who can preside with 
dignity and fairness to all. 

Properly conducted, the Forum is an 
efficient means of popular adult education. 
Ignorance, misunderstanding, discontent, 
prejudices and class hatred are a commu- 
nity’s greatest liabilities. The Forum is de- 
signed to correct misunderstandings, pro- 
mote tolerance, supplant ignorance, and 
thus turn a community’s liahjlities into 
assets. 





Eprtortat Note.—Mr. De Jarnette’s pamphlet on 
“How to Start a Forum in a Chamber of Commerce” 
can be obtained after October 20, 1919, from_ the 
American Forum Association, 280 Broadway, New 


York City. 
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CITY 


As she locked the last 
door a horrible thous 
came to her suppos 
fire should start ? 


arred windows. locked doors 


HE new officer of a girls’ reformatory in a 
Middle Western State was very young and 
she hadn't learned that one must wait for the 
public to wake up to the cry of humanity 
So she made the first night’s rounds in her 
corridor with a hopeful heart, glad that she had 
her chance to help these unfortunate girls. She 
looked into each little room with its barred 
window, saw that each girl was “safe” and 
locked the door behind her. 


Locked in! Windows barred! 


Suppose a 
fire should start? 


She put the question to the superintendent, 
an earnest woman of unusual capability, and 
learned that similar conditions exist in such 
buildings all over the country. They exist in 
asylums for the in- 
sane, prisons, houses 
of correction, etc. 


Read—“Fire Tragedies 
and Their Remedy” 


If you feel too indifferent to 
send for a free booklet telling 
what to do, what right have you 
to blame others when a horrible 
calamity occurs in your town ? 
Think of your schoc hospitals 
and asylums and write today, now, 
for this intensely interesting 
booklet. Address General Fire 
Extinguisher Company, 283 West 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I 


The common dic 
tates of humanity, 
youthink, must pro- 


vide some sure and certain means of putting 
out fire as soon as it starts. 


But the trouble is that the officers in charge, 
who realize the danger, are generally without 
influence to secure any such equipment. 

Only automatic protection like the Grinnell 
Sprinkler System can protect the inmates of 
training schools or penal institutions where 
locked doors, of necessity, prevail. Night and 
day the little sprinkler head is on the watch, 
ready to find fire, put it out, and send an alarm 
—all automatically. 

Where the inmates must depend on the presence of 
mind or heroism of some officer who carries the keys, 


you may be sure that death by fire will be faced by some 
victims sooner or later. 


Some five billion dollars of business property has been 
protected from fire by automatic sprinklers. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions 
and our fine schools continue to burn and the toll of 
victims grows larger each month. 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 


knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet 
that tells what to do? 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 
and Civic Organizations 


Cyeinecreiminn 


Bridgeport Chamber Attacks 
moke Nuisance 


BripGeport, Conn.—The Smoke Abate- 
ment Commission of the Bridgeport Cham- 
ber of Commerce sent the following letter 
early this summer to the major coal users 
in Bridgeport in an effort not only to solve 
the smoke problem, but to relieve the short- 
age of fuel, which gives evidence of being 
as great the coming winter as it was last: 


Dear SIR: 


As a big user of coal you have a primary 
interest in smoke abatement, and the Chamber 
of Commerce is anxious that this problem be 
tackled by those who are at once interested 
and informed. 

The question of smoke pollution, with its 
consequent effect upon health, cleanliness and 
fog, has occupied many municipalities’ atten- 
tion, sometimes resulting in stringent smoke 
nuisance laws, which are difficult to meet and 
usually costly in the enforced alteration of 
equipment. 

Furthermore, the fuel situation is not in a 
satisfactory state, as is evidenced by the fact 
that prices have not gone down from their 
war-time level, and in all probability will rise 
still further this fall. 

The improvement of efficiency, which is 
necessarily the result of proper smoke elimina- 
tion, will naturally help to relieve the situation 
in shortage of fuel, much along the same lines 
as those so successfully pursued by the local 
Fuel Administration Committees. 

The Chamber of Commerce believes that, 
following the example of Pittsburgh, much 
can be done by the manufacturers to save their 
own money and anticipate the possibility of 
undesirable smoke restriction laws. 

We are confident the enclosed outline will 
suggest a reasonable approach to the problem, 
and that you will be glad to join with the other 
major industries of the city in its solution. 

Very truly, 

BripGeport CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seward B. Price, 
Executive Secretary. 


A questionnaire covering the operation 
of steam boiler plants accompanied the let- 
ter, as well as the outline referred to, which 
is entitled “Outline of Proposed Organiza- 
tion and Work of a Smoke Commission.” 
The Bridgeport Chamber will be glad to 
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supply copies of the questionnaire and out- 
line to any who may inquire for them. 
The Smoke Abatement Commission in- 
cludes thirty power engineers, who are 
undertaking the work of smoke abate- 
ment in the Bridgeport district in a most 
thoro manner. The Chamber’s Industrial 
Engineer has specialized in combustion and 


is well qualified to lead the movement. 
SEWARD B. PRICE, 
Executive Secretary, Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce. 


United Effort Gets More Money 
for St. Paul Schools 


St. Paur, Minn.—The people of St. 
Paul on July 1 passed by a vote of about 
four to one a charter amendment increas- 
ing very substantially the amount of money 
available for the Department of Education. 
The size of the majority was the outcome 
of the aggressive effort put forth by many 
civic organizations, and was an excellent 
demonstration of the way in which popular 
local government can function under the 
right impetus. 

Four years ago a million-dollar school 
bond issue was defeated. Two years ago a 
three-million-dollar bond issue was passed, 
but a charter amendment to remove the 
limit of $6 per capita a year for school ex- 
penditures failed. The amendment which 
passed this year not only took off the $6 
limit for school expenditures, but raised the 
total limit from $24 per capita per annum 
to $30. 

The outcome of this election indicates 
that a great change has taken place in the 
attitude of the citizens toward public enter- 
prises in the last two years, due perhaps to 
the war, which taught people how to pull 
together when grave crises arose. This 
year the schools were in most desperate 
need of help, and the business men, work- 
ing men, parents and teachers saw that it 
was necessary for all to unite their forces 


in order to save the situation. Because of 


the charter limit of $6 per capita, the 
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Efficient Police— 
For A Dollar A Day 


The policeman has a well developed sense of respon- 
sibility. You pay him to have it. 

But there come times when he’s tempted to shirk the 
job. All the more so, when there is no check on his 
movements. He reasons that skipping a trip or two 
won’t harm anyone—and no one will be the wiser. 





Unfortunately—no one knows when trouble is going 
to break. Nothing may have happened in that beat 
for months yet the very hour the policeman is absent 
there is a housebreaking he might have detected or 
a fire in the residence district he might have halted— 
or a holdup he might have prevented. 

You can’t have policemen everywhere at one time— 
but you can and do plan to have them cover all the 
territory at fairly frequent intervals. 

If they are doing it—your city is getting good: pro- 
tection. 

Do you know what they are doing? 


You can know what every man is doing every minute 
of the day and night—without expensive central 
office supervision or a complicated electrical system. 


A Dollar a Day for a year will furnish an indisputable 
record of what all your men are doing. And we prove 
it before you pay. 


Other live cities have found it solves the problem for 
them. Why not you? 


Interested? 
If you are a City Official 


Write for our book 
“The Key to Vigilance” 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tat American City. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


—— 














salaries of the teachers 
had remained practically 
stationary for several 
years. Adequate Amer- 
icanization work and vo- 
cational training, and 
even the building of new 
schools, were all held up 
because there were no 
funds with which to pay 
the teachers and purchase 
the supplies. The future 
of the city’s educational 
system was in jeopardy. 
Civic leaders knew that, 
and agreed that another 
effort must be made to 
change the charter. They 
also believed that if every 
voter could be made ac- 
quainted with the facts, 
adequate relief would be 
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forthcoming. 

A new charter amend- 
ment was drafted and 
agreed upon by the repre- 
sentatives of the St. Paul Association of 
Public and Business Affairs, the Trades and 
Labor Assembly and the teachers’ organiza- 
tions which are affiliated with organized 
labor, the city officials, particularly the De- 





partment of Education, and representative 
groups of women’s organizations. This 
group then organized a campaign Commit- 
tee of One Hundred for Better Schools, 
which conducted a vigorous campaign of 


SCHOOL TEACHERS TAGGING BUSINESS MEN LEAVING THE 
ATHLETIC CLUB, IN THE BETTER SCHOOL AMEND- 
MENT CAMPAIGN IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 


education. The newspapers gave the finest 
possible support to the amendment. Liter- 
ally scores of public meetings, in which the 
audiences had explained to them the needs 
of the school system, were held in every 
part of the city. At graduation day the 
message was reiterated effectively. 

Little window cards with the words 
“Vote Yes for the Better School Amend- 
ment” were circulated. Large signs with 
similar wording were used on automobiles 
More than one hundred excellent posters 
were prepared by the school children and 
displayed most effectively in the store win 
dows. A tag day was organized, and on 
the day before the election a group of 
school teachers tagged 100,000 people with 
tags bearing the legend, “I Vote Yes for 
Better Schools Charter Amendment—Elec- 
tion July 1.” 

When the vote was announced, those 
who had devoted themselves to the cam- 
paign so assiduously felt well repaid. The 
expenses were less than $600, which was 
raised by popular subscription. Advocates 
of progress will now take courage, for they 
have seen the workman and the employer, 
the parent and the teacher, the commercial 
organization and the labor organization all 
pooling their efforts for the good of their 
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Has Your City a Real Flagpole? 


There is no more appropriate me- 
morial to the soldiers than a steel 
flagpole with bronze base similar to 
the one illustrated here. If your 
city has not already such a flagpole, 
one should certainly be erected 
now. We will be glad to give you 
complete information about the 
erection and cost of such a flagpole 
or of any other memorial desired. 
We design and execute municipal 
memorials of any scale or pricejas 
well as bronze memorial tablets 
and statues. Write for booklet, 
“Bronze—The Imperishable Me- 
morial.”’ 


FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL 
IRON COMPANY 


Department M Minneapolis, Minn. 


— 




















Among the largest manufacturers of 
ornamental iron and bronze 
for buildings. 


100 Foot Steel Flagpole 
with Bronze Base. De- 
signed and Executed by 
Flour City Ornamental 
Iron Company for City 
of Houston, Texas. 
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community in times of peace as well as in 
times of war. 
C. W. PFEIFFER, 


Public Affairs Secretary, St. Paul Association of 
Public and Business Affairs. 


Housing in the Schools 


CincINNATI, Onto.—The problem of 
teaching tenants to live properly in their 
homes, to know the value of light and air, 
to have proper regard for the owner’s 
property, to understand how to utilize and 
not abuse sanitary conveniences, and to take 
care of public parts of buildings used in 
common by several families, is one of the 
most perplexing problems confronting the 
housing worker. Much has been done in 
several cities by the visiting housekeepers 
who go into the homes to teach mothers the 
essentials of good housekeeping. That 
plan has worked successfully. There is no 
doubt, however, that the greatest hope of 
teaching proper housekeeping methods lies 
in reaching the children thru the public 
schools. Their minds are more plastic. 
They are constantly imbibing American 
habits and American standards of living. 
They naturally aspire to better things. 

The Cincinnati Better Housing League 
has, with the cordial support of the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, put into effect 
a plan for teaching children the essentials 
of good housing. It gives promise of being 
entirely successful. For the present the 
plan is being used only in the schools in the 
tenement districts, for it is felt that the 
greatest need is there. The plan is as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary gives a talk to a general 
assembly of the pupils of the sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades. The talk is brief 
and snappy, touching only on the simple 
principles that the children can grasp, urg- 
ing each one to constitute himself a junior 
sanitary police officer to watch over the 
cleanliness of the house he lives in, and 
emphasizing the essentials of the right kind 
of home. The talks are made lively and 
interesting by asking the children questions 
and getting them to tell how they think 
they can help to keep their homes right, to 
prevent fires, and the like. 

In one school, at the end of the Secre- 
tary’s lecture, the children did the ques- 
tioning. They showed that they had re- 
ceived intelligent instruction from their 
teachers by asking questions that one might 
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well expect to hear at a housing confer- 
ence. Among the questions asked were: 
“Who pays for the work done by the Better 
Housing League?” “What men in Cincin- 
nati are interested in it?” “In what coun- 
try did the better housing movement start?” 

At the first civic lesson following the talk 
in the school, the eighth grade devotes the 
entire lesson to a study of the League’s 
educational pamphlet, “Health, Home and 
Happiness.” The teacher then asks the 
pupils to write essays on “The Proper Care 
of The Home.” The best five essays are 
selected by the teacher and sent to the Bet- 
ter Housing League, which awards for the 
best essay a certificate reading as follows: 

eS SM ee ere 
submitted the best and most original essay on 
“The Proper Care of The Home” in an essay 
competition among the members of the Civic 


and Vocational League Club of the ...... 
School. 


The first essay on which the certificate 
was awarded showed a remarkably clear 
understanding of the subject, considering 
that it was written by an eighth grade 
pupil. “Looking back,” said the little girl, 
“we find that the more civilized and edu- 
cated the people are, the better the housing 
conditions. Therefore, we, the people of 
the United States, should have sanitary and 
clean homes, especially if we wish to rank 
as a leading nation. * * * For it is the 
same with the human body as with a plant. 
Put it in a light, airy and clean place and it 
thrives, but put it in a dark, musty place 
and you soon have a drooping, sickly speci- 
men. If a plant is worthy of care and at- 
tention, how much more so is the growing 
child that will be the future citizen?” 

BLEECKER MARQUETTE, 


Executive Secretary, Cincinnati Better Housing 
eague. 


La Porte’s Housing Plan 


La Porte, Inp.—The La Porte Chamber 
of Commerce has derived great benefit 
from studying the ideas of other cities on 
nousing, and the La Porte Housing Cor- 
poration has been evolved from this study. 
The greatest problem in providing more 
houses is, of course, one of finance—that is, 
the need of funds to supply the difference 
between what a workman can pay down and 
what he can borrow at a bank. If he can 
pay down 20 per cent and borrow 50 per 
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HOW are you cleaning your catch basins and sewers? 
In the old slow, expensive and disease-breeding way, with 
piles of filth on your streets? Or the “SECO” way? 





The “SECO” Portable Pumping Apparatus cleans sewers 
and catch basins at a saving of 50 to 90% over the old way. 


This apparatus is mounted on a special 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD CHASSIS 
Write for Full Information and Catalogue 


THE SPRINGFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD OHIO 
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cent on a first mortgage, 30 per cent must 
come from some loaning plan. This dif- 
ference the La Porte Housing Corporation 
is endeavoring to supply. 

Applicants for houses select their own 
lots and plans. For the most part, the 
Housing Corporation builds what they want 
where they want it. Their decisions, how- 
ever, are made subject to approval by the 
corporation, which is obliged to keep in 
mind its security for the loan. The Hous- 
ing Corporation holds the title, secures a 
first mortgage on the property, and sells to 
the purchaser on a contract, payments be- 
ing made monthly. The payments are ap- 
portioned to cover a period of one hundred 
months, or shorter periods when the cus- 
tomer can pay up in less time, and this con- 
stitutes an amortization plan. After the 
purchaser has paid off his first mortgage 
by this amortization plan, he receives his 
deed and title to the property, and the cor- 
poration is relieved. In figuring the pay- 
ments, every item of indebtedness is in- 
cluded, and is figured over and above the 
initial payment. 

The applicant is allowed to select his own 
house plan in the hope that his interest in 
the city will be more permanent than it 
otherwise would be. The corporation does 
not expect to make any profit out of the 
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enterprise, which was undertaken solely 
with a view to relieving the housing situa- 
tion in La Porte. The promoters plan to 
return the money to the original investors 
by a liquidation method explained in a 
mimeographed outline of the plan which 
the corporation has issued, and the invest 
ment is being safeguarded in every way 
Copies of the outline may be obtained 
applying to the Chamber of Commerce 

L. M. VAUGHN, 


Secretary-Manager, La Porte Chamber of Com 
merce, 


Brainerd’s Monthly Waste 
Paper Day 

BraAtinerD, Minn.—The plan adopted by 
the Brainerd Chamber of Commerce for 
disposing of the waste paper that accumu 
lates in the community has proved very suc- 
cessful. It is carried out largely by the 
school children, hundreds of whom partici 
pate in the work. On a certain day each 
month, cailed Waste Paper Day, the chil 
dren collect all the waste paper they can lay 
their hands on and pile it into a freight car 
that is left on a side-track of one of the 
railroads, which transports it to one of the 
large cities. The car is placed where it can 
easily be reached by the children. 

Waste Paper Day is a lively one in 
Brainerd. The youngsters can be seen with 








CHILDREN AT COMMUNITY WASTE PAPER CAR, BRAINERD, MINN. 
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(2 ton —3'\4 ton —S ton) 


Put it into your hardest 
side-by-side with 


the truck or trucks that 
consider to be 


you 
the 
| ful record of its ton-mile 


costs 


now 


““best.”’ Keep a care- 


performance, all 
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’ “Yes, let us buy one 2 ton 
MUTUAL and watch its work. 
Their argument seems sound 
and their specifications are 
remarkably good. 


” 


MUTUAL—“America’s Greatest Truck’ 


OMEBODY hed to build “America’ 
—for the time was ripe for another 
truck design, engineering and construction 
greater endurance, 


Greatest 
step 
a step toward 
better control and greater economy under 


forward in only 9° 


price. 


Truck” AX D, after it was all completed, we figured our costs, adding 
J for capiial’sshare—and were pleased, mightily, 
to find that we could offer this truck at aremarkably attractive 


heavy haulage conditions. 

fA There were so many good trucks on the market that it was 

no small task to create a machine that would be recognized 

immediately by every competent authority as enough better 

than the best of the rest to justify us in advertising it as— 
**America’s Greatest Truck’’ 
We chose the safe way—analyzing all modern trucks and 

studying the features that gave the most satisfactory service 


under the most exacting conditions. 
Then we spent a year engineering these greatest units into 


How Can We Over-size, Over-power, 
Yet UNDER-PRICE the MUTUAL TRUCK? 


Because our factory is strictly modern and our “overhe ad”’ 
low, with no excessive salaries. 

And our financial burden is light, as we need provide for 
dividends on a relatively low capitalization. 

For, our Company is, in a large sense, a community enter 
prise, in which the dominant purpose is to build a vast in 
dustry that will ultimately bring thousands of skilled workers 





one “‘super-truck”’ 


50% Overioad 


adopting each unit in so large a size that 
the MUTUAL truck could always be safely given a 





SPECIFICATIONS (2 Ton) 

Comparing with most 3 ton trucks 
Wisconsin 4x6 “three-ton” Engine. 
Duplex Co.’s Duplex Governor. 
Westinghouse Electric Starting and Lighting. 
Hele-Shaw Universal Clutch. 
Spicer Universal Joints—3 joints in shaft. 
meena (3 ton size). 4 Speeds and 


Sheldon 2: ton Worm-drive Rear Axle (built for 


20% overload.) 
Sheldon Ball-Bearing —7 em Front Axle 
Parish tedy Bingham Pressed Steel Frame. 

Mather Chrome Vanadium Springs. 


Perfex Radia or Cast Tank Type. 
Bosch Magneto—dust proof, water proof. 


12 sections. 

fully enclosed. Lazy back seat. 
——* vital points. 

25 Gallon Gasoline 

2% Gallon Reserve Lubricating Oil Tank. 








the home of *‘ 
Greatest Truck Company. 


UR Directors and Stockholders, in- 
clude 500 wealthy farmers, stock-men, 
coal mine owners, proprietors of 
natural gas and oil properties and the 
leading business and professional men of 
the City and County of Sullivan, Indiana. 


They realized that the way to build a 
great industry quickly is to give truck 
buyers more for their money than they can 
secure in any other truck at any price. 
And, that, by building, in very truth— 


“* America’s Greatest Truck” 


and sacrificing their own immediate profits, 
as investors, they will all share in the per- 
manent benefits of enlarged home markets 
for their products. 

Every buyer of a MUTUAL TRUCK, 
therefore, gets the benefit of a county's 
ambition to make Sullivan the home of an 
industry that will soon cover acres of busy 
buildings. 

Send for circular giving the super-speci- 
fications on which we base—and prove— 
our claim. 


MUTUAL TRUCK COMPANY 
Sullivan, Indiana, U. S. A. 


to Sullivan County, Indiana, by making this county not only 
America’s Greatest Truck,” but of America’s 








Regular Equipment 


Tho’ our prices rule lower 
than are asked for high-class 
trucks of equal rating, and tho’ 
the Mutual is opens thruout 
we give as part of regular equip- 
ment many things that are offer- 
ed only as high-priced “extras” 
by other truck makers, includ- 
ing— 

Electric Starting and Lighting. 

Metal Wheels—costing us 55°; 
more than wood. 

36 x8 rear tires, where 

give 7 in. or 4 in. dual. 
““Weather-tite,” easy-seat cab, 

worth at least $150 extra. 
Over-size pressed steel frame. 
Bound-brook-Bushings. 


Four Speeds forward and re- 
verse. 


Electric Steel Castings at vital 
points. 
Reserve Lubricating Oil Tank. 
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their cartloads of paper coming from every 
direction. Very little paper is to be found 
in the city after one of these monthly 
clean-ups. The work has earned for the 
children about $1,000, all told, the majority 
of which has found its way into the savings 
banks. The merchants also make use of the 
plan to rid themselves of their waste paper. 


FRED T. LINCOLN, 
Secretary, Brainerd Chamber of Commerce. 


Chamber Committees Attend 
City Council Meetings 

Canton. Itt.—To educate its members 
in municipal affairs, to keep a check upon 
the Aldermen, to show the City Council 
that the Chamber of Commerce is inter- 
ested in its every move and is ready at all 
times to coOdperate with it, the Canton 
Chamber a few months ago created special 
committees of five members each to attend 
the two regular sessions held during a 
month. The plan has been in operation for 
about six months, and results are already 
apparent. 

The first committee to attend was com- 
posed of the entire Board of Directors, and 
at this meeting the chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Hard Roads Committee and the Sec- 
retary-Manager laid before the City Coun- 
cil the need for connecting certain stretches 
of pavement with the hard roads of the 
near-by township. A special committee of 
the Aldermen was appointed to codperate 
with the Chamber of Commerce in formu- 
lating the plans for financing the pavement, 
which has now been completed. 

The members who have been present at 
these council meetings have expressed the 
great value of such attendance in that it 
has given them an insight into the way in 
which the city’s affairs have been conducted 
in the past. Very few citizens had previ- 
ously paid any attention to the city govern- 
ment, or even thought of the government as 
not being the best that could be secured. 
The plan is to eventually cover the entire 
membership by appointing a new visitation 
committee each month, and to thus arouse 
all the members to the city’s need for a 
more constructive form of government. 
The Chamber of Commerce has been re- 
garded by some of the Aldermen as an or- 
ganization of business men formed for 
purely selfish business purposes, and the at- 
tendance of the Chamber’s committees has 
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done much toward developing a better feel- 
ing between the two bodies. 

The selection of special committees to at- 
tend council meetings is the first step which 
the Chamber of Commerce has taken to- 
wards getting its members individually in- 
terested in the city government and in 
thinking about the various forms of govern- 
ment in cities of similar size, and ultimately 
deciding whether our government is the 
most successful form. 

R. C. BRETH 


Secretary-Manager, Canton Chamber of Commerce 


No Billboards Mar the Effect of. 
This Good Roads Banner 

Los ANGELES, Cat.—One of the few 
arguments in favor of conspicuous signs 
and billboards is the fact that they can be 
used to advantage occasionally for promot- 
ing civic improvements Los Angeles 
recently conducted a vigorous campaign for 
abolishing billboards and got rid of six 
miles of them, but permitted the banner in 














THE LOS ANGELES GOOD ROADS BANNER 


the above picture to be strung across its 
main artery of traffic to interest the citizens 
in the $40,000,000 road bond issue just 
authorized by a vote of 7 to 1. This picture 
shews an effective method of securing tem- 
porary publicity of great prominence and of 
much greater effectiveness than would be 
possible on billboard space or in competi- 


tion with billboards. 
MORRIS M. RATHBUN, 


Publications Bureau, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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VERY AMERICAN CITY 
should know more about 
Studebaker Municipal Equip- 
ment, which includes Horse- 
drawn Sprinklers and Flushers, 
as well as Units that can be | 
mounted on standard makes 


of Motor Trucks. 























We will be glad to send you, upon 
request, full particulars regarding 
Studebaker Municipal Equipment. 


The Studebaker Corporation of America 
South Bend, Indiana 


Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World—Established 1852 
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A Wholesale City Market 

Waterbury, Conn.—The Chamber of 
Commerce has effected the establishment 
of a successful public market in Waterbury. 
The market is conducted daily upon a cen- 
tral site leased for the purpose, and is used 
by approximately one hundred producers 
to facilitate the transfer of their products 
to the retailers. Thru this market tons of 
additional food are shipped directly from 
the producers to the retailers and indirectly 
to the public. The city’s food supply is 
thereby increased both in quantity and 
quality, with an appreciable difference in 
the cost, the public market producing more 
competition and lower prices. No retail 
market was established this year because 
of the lack of demand for such, it having 
been found that the people were more con- 
cerned in the service afforded by the neigh- 
borhood grocery stores. 

A committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce submitted to the Board of Directors 
a lengthy and detailed report on public mar- 
kets and the adaptability of the idea to local 
conditions. The report was referred by the 
Chamber's Board of Directors to the Board 
of Aldermen, duplicate copies having been 
sent to each of the Aldermen. An ordi- 
nance establishing a public market and reg- 
ulating its operation was presented at a 
regular meeting of the Board of Aldermen. 
A commission of five citizens was ap- 
pointed to supervise the market. The com- 
mission included two members of the Cham- 
ber’s committee and the Chamber’s Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

The 1919 season of Waterbury’s public 
market has been a most successful one, and 
a summary of its benefits was given to the 
public in the official statement issued by the 
Federal Marketing Agent for Waterbury. 


THOMAS F. MOORE, 


Assistant Secretary, Waterbury Chamber of 
Commerce. 


A Thought Survey 


Hornet, N. Y.—The popularizing of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the eyes of the 
general public was successfully undertaken 
by the Hornell organization during one 
week in August when, in conaection with 
the Chamber’s display at the County Fair, 
visitors were requested thru the attractive 
literature which was widely distributed, to 
“Give a Thought to Hornell !” 
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The literature, the maps and the signs 
about the booth marked it as one of the 
really alive places at the Fair, and there was 
no difficulty in attracting a crowd. There 
was a great deal of favorable comment in 
regard to the display. Callers were greeted 
with a placard and the slogan, “Give a 
Thought to Hornell,” and a centrally lo- 
cated box was marked for “Thoughts.” 
Numerous helpful suggestions along the 
lines of general civic improvement were re- 
ceived. 

A thought survey of the Chamber’s mem- 
bers had been taken a short time before, 
and the program of work for the year was 
written from the members’ suggestions. 
The thoughts gathered at the Fair will be 
filed for reference, and careful considera- 
tion will be given them, but it is interesting 
to note that the Chamber’s comprehensive 
program embodies practically all the worth- 
while suggestions made at the Fair, and that 
in carrying out the wishes of the member- 
ship, those of the general public will also be 
closely followed. 

J. J. McKENNA, 

Acting Secretary, Hornell Chamber of Commerce. 

Bloomington’s eneton of 

Business Women 

BLooMINGTON, ItL.—The organization of 
the Woman’s Association of Commerce of 
Bloomington was perfected in the early 
part of April of last year, following the or- 
ganization of the Illinois State Woman's 
Association of Commerce at the Blooming- 
ton Club. Miss Florence King, the presi- 
dent of the national organization, was in 
Bloomington at that time and assisted in 
organizing both the state and local asso- 
ciations. 

The present membership of the local 
association is 150. Seven professions and 
twenty-five or more different lines of busi- 
ness are represented. They range from the 
owners of wholesale and retail concerns 
down. The society editors of both daily 
papers, the owners of three large millinery 
firms, the heads of departments of several 
large dry goods firms, principals of schools, 
etc., are among the members. In fact, al- 
most every business woman of importance 
in the city holds membership. 

The work of the Association is carried 
on largely thru the finance, conference, pub- 
licity and membership committees. The 
Association has not accomplished as much 
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OR every department of city 

work, there is a Denby that will 
serve economically, reliably, and with 
full satisfaction. 


A complete range of sizes gives a 
model that is right for any need. 


We will gladly send catalog and sub- 
mit prices for Denby chassis with any 
equipment desired. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK CO. DETROIT 
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as it expected to in a 
year’s time, which is 
partially accounted for 
by the fact that the time 
of many of the women 
who would have assisted 
in its activities was en- 
tirely taken up with war 
work, but it rendered 
valuable service in con- 
nection with the United 
States Employment 
Service, besides taking a 
hand in various commu- 
nity enterprises. A re- 
cent accomplishment 
much appreciated by the 
members themselves was 
the establishment of a 
rest and lounging room 
in the  Association’s 
headquarters. 

The Board of Direc- 
tors meets the second 
Tuesday in each month 
for dinner and a business 
meeting. The regular 
monthly meetings of the 
Association are ad- 
dressed by speakers from 
local or out-of-town bus- 
iness concerns who talk 
on subjects of interest 
to business women. 
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Are known the world over for their | Pridate Mailing Card 
good fellowship and spirit of cn-op- 
eretion, Here is YOUR opportunity 
to he!p not one but scores of other 
motorists who will need the infor- 
mation YOU can furnish, and will | 


ree thie aed ta report promptly | INFORMATION BUREAU 


any conditi ou may find, good 
oid aheen you are traveling CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MACON, GA. 


CITY 





today. Inexchangefor this courtesy | 
we are glad to place at YOUR com- | 
mand the information facilities of 
THE MACON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE and affiliated organi- 
zations 


HELP THE *‘OTHER FELLOW” HELP YOU *‘SMOOTH THE WAY” 
Check (7) direction of your travel EAST_ 





_WEST NORTH. SOUTH_ 


Road conditions from to 








Check actual conditions as you find them: 











GOOD __FAIR IMPASSABLE MUDHOLES UNDER WATER ~ 
Bridges and culverts ee 
Weather Conditions: DRY SHOWERS HEAVY RAINS _ 





Road i work in progress near 

















Remarks 
Signed Home Address 
Enroute to Date 





THE TWO SIDES OF A POSTCARD DISTRIBUTED TO TOURISTS 
BY THE MACON, GA., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON WHICH 
TO RECORD THE CONDITION OF THE ROADS 
OVER WHICH THEY TRAVEL 


Wasuincton, Pa.—Washington, published monthly 


The local Association holds membership 
in the National Woman’s Association of 
Commerce, and sent two delegates to the 
national meeting held this year at St. Louis 


in July. vrs.) CORINNE C. JACKSON, 


Corresponding Secretary, Woman’s Association of 
Commerce of Bloomington, III. 


New Bulletins 


Avsany, N. Y.—Albany Chamber of Commerce Bul- 
letins, published monthly by the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce. 

BirmincHaM, Axra.—Birmingham, published semi- 
monthly by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 

Davenport, Iowa.—Davenport, published jointly by 
the Greater Davenport Committee and ordeal 
Commercial Club once a month. 

East Parestine, On1o.—Community Progress, pub- 
lished monthly by the East Palestine Chamber of 
Commerce. 

HutTcHInson, Kans.—Hutchinson, eames monthly 
by the Hutchinson Ch of C 

Nites, On1o.— Activities, published monthly by the 
Niles Chamber of Commerce. 

SACRAMENTO, a News homer, issued by 
the Sacramento Chamb Cc 

Tampico, Mex. enone of the ye Chamber 
of Commerce of Tampico, S. C. L., published monthly. 

Texarkana, Arx.—Texarkana, the official bulletin 
of Sn Texarkana Chamber of Commerce. 

TirtTon al ag Topics, published monthly by 
the Tifton Board of Trade. 








by the Washington Board of Trade. 


Recently Issued Printed Matter 


Dattas, Tex.—“Better Business and Better Citizen 
ship for Dallas” is the title of a report of the Com 
mittee on Vocational and Industrial Education and 


Training of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
Danvit_E, Irt.—-A bulletin issued by the Danville 


Chamber of Commerce takes up the subjects of city 
planning, lighting, a new armory, paving, roads, the 
work of the Vermilion County Farm Bureau, etc. 

Giens Faris, N. Y.—The Glens Falls Chamber of 
Commerce has issued an illustrated folder containing 
information regarding Glens Falls and the work of 
the jocal Chamber of Commerce. 


Glovensviite, N. Y.—The Gloversville Chamber of 
Commerce has issued a leaflet entitled ‘Gloversville 
Holds $200 For You,” describing Gloversville and 
explaining a contest for an appropriate slogan that 
may be adopted by the city of Gloversville for use in 
all its publicity. The prize to the winner is $200. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The Saint Paul Own Your Own 
Home Campaign Committee of the Saint Paul Asso- 
ciation has made a collection of the most important 
material used in its campaign and has made it avail- 
able to any one who may desire to secure copies. 
The material includes pay envelope inserts, stickers, 
hand bills describing the prize contest, a lithographed 
poster, and newspaper advertisements, 

San Luts Osispo, Cat.—The San Luis Obispo 
Chamber of Commerce has published an account of its 
activities ‘ ‘Before, During and Since the World War” 
in a bulletin entitled “Results,” dated August 28. 
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FEDERAL 


One to Five Ton 


Capa ilies 


314 ton Federal 
Flusher, operated 
by the city of 
Ottawa, Canada. 





Saving $6,075 Each Year 
With a Federal Flusher 


Pictured below is the Ottawa, Canada, 
flusher, mounted on a 3% ton Federal Truck. 
This flusher has a 1,000 gallon tank and auxil- 
iary motor. It operates two-nine hour shifts 
daily, flushing 18 miles of pavement at an 
average cost of $1.72 per mile. 

Mr. A. F. Macallum, Commissioner of Works 
at Ottawa, Canada, says that his Federal 
Flusher is saving the city $6,075.00 each year 
and is doing the work formerly accomplished 
by ten horse drawn outfits. 

This is another instance where Federal’s 
trouble-free dependable service under con- 
stant, heavy usage has spelled economy and 
increased efficiency to its user. 

For a haulage unit of honest, dependable, 
economical service, use a Federal! 

Ask us more about this model. 


“Trafic News” mailed monthly 
on request—free of charge. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


34 Federal Street Detroit, Mich. 











“Return Loads Will Cut Your Haulage Costs” 
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Changes Among the Secretaries 


A list of the recent changes and new appointments occurring among the secretaries 
of commercial and civic organizations thruout the United States. 

Readers are asked to notify the Editors of such changes as soon as they occur, 
in order that the list may be made as complete as possible each month. 


TREE LEE LPL LLL 


MTL COTTE TTT nu} 


T. T. Atuison, of the Charlotte Consolidated 
Construction Company, has been elected busi- 
ness manager of the Charlotte, N. C., Chamber 
of Commerce. 

T. J. AppLeyarp has resigned as secretary 
of the Newark, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 
He is succeeded by E. D. Leach, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

H. B. Brancu, former secretary of the Wil- 
mington, N. C., Chamber of Commerce, has 
been elected secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Chester, S, C. 

T. E. Cassuny, of Sandusky, has been elected 
secretary of the Kenton, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce, succeeding Mandel Sener. 

M. A. CLApper has been chosen as the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce at Hart- 
ford City Ind. 

J. Mason Dovuctas has been selected as sec- 
retary-manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Russellville, Ala, ° 

FLoyp DUNHAM has tendered his resignation 
as secretary of the Commercial Association at 
Macomb, Ill, to accept a position with the 
aed Chilled Steel Plow Works at Moline, 
Ill. 


Joun C. Fow ter, formerly secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Pittsburg, Kans., 
has been elected secretary of the DeRidder, 
La., Chamber of Commerce. 


James E. GHEEN has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Bethlehem, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has become associated with the 
Chicago office of the American City Bureau. 
He is succeeded at Bethlehem by A. H. Buck, 
lately connected with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

ALLAN T. Gorpon is the new secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Danville, Ill., suc- 
ceeding P. L. Wills. He was formerly pastor 
of the Christian Church of Paris, Ill. 

A, P. Grecory has been appointed as the new 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Guthrie, Okla. George McGregor, whose name 
was mentioned in last month’s issue as having 
been elected to this position, has just resigned 
the secretaryship at Guthrie. 

H. V. D. Kine has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., to accept the secretaryship of the 
Goshen, Ind., Chamber of Commerce. 

SAmuet T. Lee is the new secretary of the 
Yankton, S. Dak., Commercial Association. 

W. C. Lona, Jr., has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Board of City Development at 


Plainview, Tex., to accept a similar position 
with the Chamber of Commerce at Dublin, 


Tex. 


W. A. McELroy has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Young Men’s Business League of 
Houston, Tex., to become associated with the 
Southern Motors Company. 


A, D. MacMILLan has resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Reading, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has joined the field staff of the 
American City Bureau, 

A. B. MEEHAN has been appointed secretary 
of the Farrell, Pa., Commercial Club, succeed- 
ing T. R. Woolridge. 

C. M. Murray, of Jackson, Tenn., has been 
elected secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Vernon, Tex., succeeding J. D. Parnell, who 
resigned to engage in the oil business. 

Joun T. Nre_son has tendered his resigna- 
tion as secretary of the Dayton, Ohio, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to take effect December 1, 
when he will assume the secretaryship of the 
Master Tire & Rubber Company, of Dayton. 

WittraM R. Pouper has resigned as city 
manager of Kingsport, Tenn., to accept the 
secretaryship of the Board of Commerce ot 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. S. F. Ruturaurr has been elected secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce at Philips- 
burg, Pa., succeeding Henry T, Farr. 

WitiiAm J. Stern has resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Erie, Pa., Board of Commerce. 
He is sueceeded by George W. Hunter. 

Wa ter K. SumMNer has resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Auburn, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce, to take effect October 1. He is 
succeeded by John M. Shetland. 

H. M. Van AvuKEN is the new secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Mason City, la., 
succeeding Clarence A. Bolton. 

E. B. WALKER has been elected manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Spartanburg: 
S. C. Mr. Walker was formerly associated 
with the Chamber of Commerce at Charleston, 
S 


C. Cyrus WALL has resigned as secretary- 
manager of the Frankfort, Ky., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Eucene F. Weiser has resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Chamber of Commerce at York, 
Pa. 

Joun E. Wuirte has been chosen as the new 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Anderson, S. C. 
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TIREIN 
The Street Flusher that has Proven its Worth 


No city can afford to 
gamble on street cleaning 
apparatus. 





















There is no need to, be- 
cause Tiffin Street Flush- 
ers have demonstrated 
their superior efficiency 
in leading cities of both 
United States and Canada. 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 
The TIFFIN WAGON Company 
Tiffin, Ohio 


MAKERS, ALSO, OF TIFFIN DUMP WAGONS, CARTS, ETC. 










I* half the street and road building employees idled, while 
the other half tried to do all the work, the result would be 
like that of using rear drive trucks instead of F-W-D. The 
rear drive truck has to carry nearly all the load on the rear 
axle. In the F-W-D both load and power are equalized on all 
The boys from the four wheels. The whole truck works. Write for details. 
Front will tell you The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Dept. 106, Clintonville, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont. 
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Recipe for a City Manager Report 
By Harrison G. Otis 


Eprror1aAL Note.—As Secretary of the City Managers’ Association, Harri- 
son G. Otis has made a careful study of the important problem of publishing 
annual reports. As a result of this study, he has drafted the following “recipe,” 
which, while addressed primarily to city managers, contains wholesome sug- 
gestions for all public officials called upon to issue reports for popular con- 
sumption. Among the more interesting annual reports recently received from 
city managers are those from Kalamazoo and Jackson, Mich., East Cleveland 
and Dayton, Ohio, Wichita, Kans., and San José, Calif. 


HE preparation of an annual report gives 

to the city manager his one big oppor- 

tunity to play host to his taxpayers. 

The fact that the charter usually requires 

such a report and that the city foots the bill 

simply increases the obligation resting upon 

the manager. The report should be a real 

feast—a Thanksgiving dinner, if you will,— 

so full of fresh, wholesome ideas and food for 

thought that strangers will devour it from 
cover to cover. 

The citizens will prize more highly the an- 
nual report if they have been frequently called 
upon to help produce the achievements therein 
chronicled. 

A real feast must be carefully planned long 
in advance. So, too, the annual report. Each 
week should yield some definite contribution 
of increased or added service. The field of 
community welfare should be cultivated to 
produce a rotation of crops. These crops may 
be gathered by securing monthly reports from 
department heads. To each such report should 
be added suggestions whereby the department's 
efficiency may be increased. Thus the next 
crop is planted. 

camera is a handy harvesting tool for 
gathering “before-and-afters.” 

As the end of the year draws near, assemble 
the stores of facts and select the finest speci- 
mens of accomplishment. Sort well and plan 
the meal. 

Warnings. (1) Many a good manager is a 
poor publicity man; better call in the local 
newspaper writer and make him your chef 
rather than spoil an excellent meal by poor 
cooking. (2) “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth”; your department heads may not have 
been selected for their literary ability. 


Remove “‘I’s’’ and Boil Down 

Having picked out the best stories, boil them 
down, after carefully removing the “I's.” 
Season with comparisons. Unrelated facts are 
often insipid and hard to digest. These com- 
parisons may be in figures, lines, circles, 
sketches or photographs. Apply them with 
judgment and remove any trace of bitterness. 
Use only the quantity needed to bring out the 
true value of the accomplishments. Stir in a 
bit of human interest to keep the pot from 
boiling dry. R 

Now prepare the financial statements. If 


these come to you already cooked from the 
auditor’s delicatessen shop, be sure to inspect 
them carefully. Finances are a necessary but 
dangerous part of a report and of little value 
without proper comparisons. Most tables of 
statistics will stand condensing. Long inven- 
tories of bolts and nuts contain little nourish- 
ment. 

In assembling the courses, three things must 
be borne in mind: (1) It is a report to the 
people and worthless unless read, hence it 
must be readable. (2) It is for the people, 
hence copies must be delivered to all the tax- 
payers, or at least to all the holders of realty. 
(3) It is to be paid for by the people, hence 
don’t be extravagant by insisting upon em- 
bossed covers and thick volumes. 

Now set your table. Reports must be at- 
tractively set up. Your public is not so hungry 
for municipal information that it will dig 
ravenously into cold hash served in uninviting 
packages over the clerk’s counter. Select good 
paper, good type, good illustrations. Arrange 
the courses in logical sequence. You are sell- 
ing good government. Your report should 
qualify as a “best seller” except that it must 
be quite free from “fiction.” 

Assuming that the stories of achievement 
are ready to be taken up, prepare them for the 
report by cutting into short paragraphs set off 
by spicy subheads in bold-faced type. Each 
heading should state an interesting fact and 
not simply label a part of an exhibit. 

From these headings select the most tooth- 
some bits as the ingredients of an “appetizer.” 
This may appear as a part of the manager’s 
letter of transmittal or serve as a “foreword” 
to the report. 

If properly prepared and served, the report 
will find a most enthusiastic welcome and Mr. 
Taxpayer will smack his lips and pass up his 
plate for more good government. Perhaps he 
will even pay his tax bill with pleasure. 

For dessert, set forth plans for proposed 
service and improvements for the coming year, 
not in full detail but in light outline, so as to 
leave your guests .in a mood of good fellow- 
ship and anticipation. 

Don’t be alarmed at the occasional groan of 
the chronic curbstone dyspeptic. It is reward 


enough to see the citizens as a whole smoking 
the pipe of political peace and planning for 
another year of united community service. 
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THE AMERICA 


The Road to 
Better Roads 


The Rumely Oi!Pull tractor ts the < ice of a steadily 
increasing murmmber of road men, because they have thor 
oughly investigated’ the tractor feld and Know that the 
OwPull possesses to the highest degree ;— 


Power 4™ple power to pull the load easily and a big re 
se 


rve to call on in the “pinches that’s OwPull 
power. The Pull rating is based upon only 8O of its 
maximum power efficiency-—a 20 reserve when you 
need it 
Durability The OUPull is built mplete in Advance 
R ely factories and mo better materials or 
workmanshi; an be put into a tractor. The whole desigr 
and construction is to “stand the gaff” and deliver depen 
able cheap service, season after season The OiPull ha 
been on the market for ten years it was a pioneer tractor 


Today the first OilPulls are still on the jot Over 15, 
are now in service 


on y OilPull will build a mile of road at a lower 
fuel cost than any tractor of equal rating 
whether gasoline, Kerosene or so called combustion gasoline 

Kerosene. We don't make idle promises as to the abilit 
of the OilPull to handle low cost fuel. We guarantee it, in 
writing, to burn all grades of Kerosene under all conditions 
at all loads, to its full rated brake horsepower 


Economy 


Service Back of every OuPull stands the Nps oe e-Rumely 

Service organization — 27 bran offices and ware 
houses, each with a complete stock of mac chines and parts, 
and an organization of trained tractor experts 


The OiiPull ts built tm four sizes —- 12-20, 16-30, 20-4¢ 
and 30-60 H. P The OilPull catalog gives the complete 
story. AsK for it 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. inc 


= LA PORTE 
INDIANA 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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Town Improvement. 


FrepertcK Norte Evans, M.L, A.. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 1919. xvi + 260 pp. 
Illustrated, 


Professor Evans has set forth in this volume an outline 
of every- -day methods for the improvement of our “Home 
Town.” It is not really a book on city planning, but may 
be considered an introduction thereto. It discusses the 
forces that create towns, town planning in general, the 
various types of street systems, the problems of traffic cir- 
culation, the relation of the railroad to the town, the im- 
portance of attractive entrances and sightly water-fronts, 
and the great need for the systematic creation of parks 
and park systems before the cost in growing towns be- 
comes prohibitive. Considerable attention is also given to 
schools, school grounds and gardens, playgrounds and 
neighborhood centers, and to the problems of water-supply, 
sewage disposal and kindred questions of health and sani- 
tation. Billboards and unsightly overhead wiring, inade- 
quate monuments, business building architecture and civic 
centers are covered under the broad heading ‘Civic Art.’ 
Two most interesting chapters treat of the beautification 
of streets and residential districts by proper planning and 
planting. The last two chapters are essentially practical 
in their discussion of methods of paying for town improve- 
ment and the need of an organization to plan and carry 
out the work. 

Professor Evans’s book presents in compact form a 
great deal of valuable material which will both teach and 
inspire. 


New Town: A Proposal in Agricultural, In- 
dustrial, Educational, Civic and Social 


Reconstruction. 
W. R. Hucues, Editor for the New Town 
Council. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London 


and Toronto. 1919. 141 pp. 


This little book has a twofold purpose—to promote 
thought and study and to enlist support for the practical 
proposals made. The first steps towards the founding of 
an ideal New Town in England have already been taken. 
The book tells the story of the proposal as it affects the 
land problem, the planning and building of New Town, its 
projected industrial development, with parent and sub- 
sidiary companies, handicraft shops as opposed to intense 
specialization in industry, distribution of profits, standards 
of production, and the central store. t discusses the 
allotment rdens, the proposed Farming Company, which 
will provide | milk, fruit and meat, and the untold possibili- 
ties of cooperative enterprise in agriculture. The chapter 
on Education points out the inadequacy of stock methods 
and the desirability of harmonizing the educational work 
with life in the town and with the future vocations of the 
children. Carefully thought-out plans for convenience and 
ease in ponacteaping mark the chapter on Homes and 
Social Life, and cause one to ponder upon the needless 
drudgery with which we have surrounded our homes. 
All in all, “New Town” is worth the careful study of any 
person who desires to keep informed of the trend of 
thought along town planning lines. 


Report of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, Volume II. 


Bureau or INpustrtat Housinc anp TRANS- 
PorTATION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. 1910. 
524 + xix quarto pages, 

A valuable addition to the literature on the subject of 
industrial housing is the Report of the U. S, Housing 
Corporation, Volume II, which sets forth the activities 
of the architectural, town planning and engineering 
divisions. This volume has been issued in advance of 


Volume I, which will be devoted to the work of the 
remaining divisions, because the work of these three 
The present volume 


divisions is practically completed. 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


See also Department of News and Ideas for Commercial and Civic Organizations 
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Housing Corporation attacked 


first tells how the U. S. 
the serious war-time problem of housing shortage, in- 
vestigating situations and determining upon remedies; 
secondly, states the general principles which guided the 
work of the Corporation in designing and ome houses, 
surface improvements and public utilities; and then pre- 
sents detailed descriptions, profusely illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs, of 47 of the most important housing 
projects. Tables of cost data, an appendix of printed 
instructions, and a bibliography complete this compre- 
hensive report. 


The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner: 
America’s Next Problem. 
Epitah EtmMer Woop. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1919. 321 pp. 

This valuable and timely book gives a brief 
survey of early housing reports, and traces the develop 
ment of restrictive housing legislation, of the so-called 
“model tenements” of the larger cities, of limited divi- 
dend enterprises, and of numerous examples of industrial 
housing. Pointing out the need for correcting intolerable 
conditions and the trend from multiple dwellings to single- 
family houses in garden suburbs, the author emphasizes 
the futility of depending upon philanthropy or company 
housing for such new homes, and the outstanding fact 
that “restrictive housing laws, energetically entorced, 
ameliorate bad conditions but cannot cure them.” She 
examines the experiences of numerous foreign countries 
in government aid, including state and municipal housing, 
loans to individuals, and tax exemptions. Constructive 
housing legislation in the United States is discussed, from 
its inception to the war-time housing of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A whole chapter is devoted to an analysis of 
objections to constructive housing legislation, and another 
to outlining a comprehensive housing policy for the United 
States, which includes (1) continued restrictive housing 
legislation to maintain minimum standards, and (2) con 
structive legislation, national, state and local. It is a book 
which cannot fail to be helpful to every person who is 
concerned with the solution of “America’s next great 
problem.” 


A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism. 
Eira LyMaAn Capor, FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 





historical 


Fanny E. Cor, Manet Hitt and Mary 
McSximmon. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. Second edition. 1918. xxii + 
386 pp. 


A collection, arranged by grades, of stories, poems, sug- 
gestions for morning talks, lists of books and references 
for both pupil and teacher, and practical suggestions for 
translating feelings of kindness and patriotism into 
terms of action. The course of study begins, in the first 
three grades, with the simple problems of home, school 
and community; going on in the middle grades to first 
civic, and then national, problems; and developing, in the 
seventh and eighth grades, some conception of the United 
States in its relation to the “world family.’ 


One Hundred Reasons Why One Hundred 
Cities Have Changed from Private to 
Municipal Ownership of Their Public 
Utilities. 

Burns & McDonne Lt, Consulting Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 1919. 16 pp. 

After a twenty years’ experience in appraising water, 
lighting, gas, heating, sewer, telephone and street railway 
utilities for more than one hundred cities, the authors 
of this booklet base their arguments for municipal owner- 
ship = the opinions expressed by city officials and their 
own observations of actual results obtained by cities after 
acquiring these —- utilities. Municipal officials will 
find in these Ine Hundred Reasons” a strong pres- 
entation of the ocie side of the case. 
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AUSTIN ROAD ROLLERS 


STEAM AND MOTOR 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE LINE OF ROAD 
ROLLERS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the war the United States and Allied Gov- 
ernments purchased over 700 Austin Motor Road 
Rollers, more than ten times their combined purchases 
of all other rollers, and at higher prices. 

Austin Steam Rollers embody the latest and best 
practice in steam roller construction. We invite 
attention to — 

1—The larger boiler 
2—No studs or bolts in the boiler steam spaces 
3—Transmission mounted in separate case 
4—Every part easily accessible for adjust- 
ment or renewal. 
and many other improved features that put the Aus- 
tin in a class by itself. 

Austin Motor Road Rollers—established for ten 
years and sold in ever-increasing numbers in all parts 
of the world; operate on either gasoline or kerosene. 
Austin motor rollers are built in tandem and macadam 
styles and in sizes to suit every paving and road build- 
ing requirement. 

Austin Pressure Scarifier Attachment—the 
most convenient and practical of its kind. It can be 
used in connection with any Austin Roller, steam or 
motor, of 10-ton size or over. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY COLUMBUS, OHIO LOS ANGELES, Aa. ATLANTA, GA. 
DALLAS, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MEMPHIS, TEN BOSTON, MASS. 
PORTLAND, ORE. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. JACKSON, MISS. 

ROAD GRINDERS GYRATORY CRUSHERS 

TOAD ROLLERS JAW ROCK CRUSHERS 

TANDEM ROLLERS STREET SPRINKLERS 

ROAD DRAGS STREET SWEEPERS 

WHEELED SCRAPERS ROAD SCARIFIERS 

ELEVATING TRACTORS GRADING PLOWS 
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The Management of a City School. 
Artuur C, Perry, Jr., Ph. D. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Second edition, 
revised. I9I9. vili + 431 pp. 

A discussion of the specitic problems confronting the 
principal of a city school, considering his relations 
with the 1oe school authorities, teachers, school equip- 
ment, and with the physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment of his pupils. Written from the broad viewpoint 
of a District Superintendent of Schools of New York 
City, the book gives a thoro consideration of all these 
topics, and offers a large number of practical solutions. 


Employment Psychology: The Application of 
Scientific Methods to the Selection, Train- 
ing and Grading of Employes. 

Henry C, Link, Ph, D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1919. xii + 440 pp. 


Commercial Policy in War Time and After: 
A Study of the Application of Democratic 
Ideas to International Commercial Rela- 
tions. 

Witu1AM SmitH Cutsertson. D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. 1919. xxiv + 479 pp. 


The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruction: 
A Study of National Programs of Land 
Settlement. 

James B. Morman, A. M. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 1919. ix + 374 pp. 


American Business in World Markets. 
James T. M. Moore. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 1919. xi + 320 pp. 


British Labor and the War: Reconstructors 
for a New World. 
Paut U. Kettoce and ArtHur GLEaAson, Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 1919. viii + 504 pp. 

Industrial Goodwill. 
Joun R. Commons, University of Wisconsin. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 1919. 213 pp. 

A National Program of Health Education. 


A forceful argument for a national program of health 
education and an outline of the most essential details 
of such a program, as presented in a 1918 address before 
the National Council of Education by Thomas D. Wood, 
M Chairman of the Committee on Health Problems, 
is now available in a pamphlet entitled ““War’s Emphasis 
on Health Education.” 14 pp. (Apply to Thomas D. 
Wood, M. D., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York.) 


Report of Bronx Parkway Commission. 

This report tells the story of the reclamation of the pol- 
luted Bronx River and of the acquisition and improvement 
of the Bronx Parkway Reservation. The booklet is at- 
tractively illustrated by a number of ghoteanses of allur- 
ee! bits of scenery and of “before and after” views of the 
pon and vicinity. Report for the year, ending Decem- 
er 31, 1918. 87 Pp: (Apply to Jay Downer, Engineer and 
Secretary, Bronx Parkway, 280 Madison Ave., New York.) 


Mental Defect in a Rural County. 

The results of a medico-psychological and_ social study 
of mentally defective children in Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, undertaken by the U. S. Public Health Service in 
collaboration with the Children’s Bureau for the purpose 
of ascertaining the prevalence of mental defect in a rural 
population, a wale the social conditions that sur- 
round mentally defective children, and of discovering the 
extent of the need for public provision for their care. 
1919. 96 pp. (Apply to Julia C, Lathrop, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, S Department oi Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Municipal Reform in Philadelphia. 

Frederick P. Gruenberg, Director of the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research, informs us that he has no 
copies of the above pamphlet for distribution, as stated 
in the September issue of Tue American City. Copies 
can be obtained by Boag f to Senator Bois Penrose, Com- 
mercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Report of the Ontario Housing Committee. 
This is a most comprehensive report discussing Ontario's 
housing needs, and including standards for inexpensive 
houses approved for Ontario and a large number of draw- 
ings of typical plans. 187 pages + 35 attached pages of 
architects’ drawings. 1919. (Apply to J. S. Willison, 
Chairman of the Committee, Toronto, Ont.) 


Museums and Industries. 

A museum of service has been gradually growing during 
the last ten years in Newark, N. Besides the usual 
collections of paintings and other objects of art, the 
Newark Museum, which is housed in the Public Library, 
contains science collections, educational material for 
teachers, collections of industrial products and industrial 
exhibits. The story of the growth of this museum and 
of - ideas in accordance with which it has been man- 
aged, told by John Cotton Dana, Librarian and Director 
of the Museum Association of Newark, is now available 
in pamphlet form for circulation, 1919. 23 PP (Address 

) 


the Newark Museum Association, Newark, N. J. 
Charter Provisions for the City oie Com- 
mission, 


Another publication of the City Plan Commission of De- 
troit (April, 1919). 4 pp. 


Pocket Directory of the American Press. 

A complete guide of publications in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico. Hawaiian Islands and Philip- 
pine Islands, including also lists of populations of all 
cities, states and territories. 1919. 817 pp. (Apply to 
Lord & Thomas, New York.) 


Newspaper and Magazine Directory. 

A pocket-size directory containing detailed information 
regarding the papers and periodicals of this country, 
Canada, etc., and a quick reference table giving circula- 
tions, rates and form-closing dates of a large number of 
weekly and monthly publications. 1919. 705 pp. (Pub- 
lished by H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Annual Convention of the Union of Alberta 
Municipalities. 


Report of the proceedings of the convention held October 
9-10, 1918, at Medicine Hat, Alberta. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were: Municipal Assessments and Taxa- 
tion in Alberta, Provincial Industrial Research, Increasing 
the School Grant, Town Planning, Uniformity of Records 
and Returns, and Health in Its Relation to Municipal 
Effort. 105 pp. (Apply to J. D. Saunders, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Camrose, Alberta, Canada.) 


The Housing Problem. 

The author of this booklet criticizes Councilor E. J 
Smith’s scheme of housing reform for Bradford, England, 
on the grounds that it is extravagant, that it tends to 
stifle private enterprise, that public service is usually less 
efficient than private enterprise, and that Mr. Smith's 
statements concerning wretched housing conditions in 
Bradford and their evil effects are greatly exaggerated. 
An alternative plan to stimulate building is proposed by 
the author. 1918. 48 pp. (Address Percy Lund, 
oo & Company, Ltd, 3 Amen Corner, London, 

4.) 


Better Country Schools for Missouri. 

In order that the people of Missouri may be aroused to 
action in the matter of Missouri’s rural schools, a live 
little booklet has been prepared and issued by the State 
Department of Public Schools in codperation with the 
International Harvester Company. Charts and photo- 
graphs present the facts in a striking manner. 1919. 52 
pp. (Apply to P. G. Holden, Director, International 
Harvester Company, Harvester Building, Chicago, Ill.) 


Fair Average Prices. 

“Fair Average Prices in Cost of Reproduction and the 
Trend of Prices After the War” is the title of an address 
by Morris Knowles, delivered before the New Jersey 
Utilities Association on May 31, 1919, and now appearing 
in pamphlet form. Graphs showing price fluctuations 
form the basis of Mr. Knowles’ statement that “the prob- 
able average prices during the construction period of a 
property requiring five years to complete, commencing 
to-day, will be between 165 and 170 per cent of 1914 
prices.” (Apply to Morris Knowles, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Curfew. 

The texts of curfew ordinances in a number of the cities 

of the United States are given in the August, 1919, issue 

of the St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin. 34 pp. 

(Apply to the Municipal Reference Library, 211 City 
Hall, St, Louis, Mo.) 
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|| GLOW’S CASTINGS 
| When Time 

Is Vital 

get the 


BEST 
Cast Iron Pipe 


QUICKEST 


CLOW 
Castings for All Purposes 


give maximum servicej because 
they are not made of old metal. 
Each casting is made of the very 
best material at the least possible 
cost to you. 

Large stocks insure prompt ship- 
ments of standard goods. Special 
orders will be handled as quick 
as is consistent with delivering 
the best work—every casting is 
worthy the name it bears 
“CLOW”. 

Let us quote prices. 

Clow Service is only equaled by 
the superiority of Clow Goods. 
James B. Clow & Sons 


634-546 So. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sales Offices 





¢ Marchant 





/ “WOULDN'T RUN AN \ 
OFFICE WITHOUT ONE” 


So says one of our leading county 
officials in Illinois. 


A machine such as the 


MARCHANT CALCULATOR 


that accomplishes the work of two 
or three good deputies and proves 
the work for you as you go along, 
is surely worth investigating. 


City and County officials are 
equipping their offices with mod- 
ern devices for the saving of time 
and energy. 


Whether it is:— 


ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 
TAX APPORTIONMENT 
BOND REDEMPTION 
SQUARE ROOT 
APPRAISALS 
EXTENSIONS 
TRAVERSES 
Or just the simple yet brain tiring 
multiplication, and divisions you 
will find that the Marchant will do 
your figuring tor you and do it 
efficiently too. 


We are always glad to explain iI 
the time and labor saving proper- HH 
ties of the Marchant as applied ta 
calculations. 


Write our nearest office :— 
Boston : 220 Devonshire St. 


Philadelphia: 900 Bulletin Bidg. 
Chicago : 237 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Denver : 1219 Foster Bldg. 
Seattle : 262 Empire Bldg. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING 

























MACHINE Co. 
Oakland California 
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Municipal Gas Plants in America and Europe. 
This 122-page book discusses public ownership and its in- 
fluence upon the general welfare, and makes a special 
study of gas works in American and European cities 
under both public and private ownership, comparing the 
two types of control with regard to efficiency, costs, and 
rates of charge. 1918. (Issued by the Public Ownership 
League of America, Unity Building, Chicago, III.) 


Proceedings Americanization Conference. 

A 410-page book issued by the Bureau of Education, De- 
parument of the Interior, prints in full the proceedings 
of the conference held May 12-15, 1919, at Washington 
under the auspices of the Americanization Division, Bu- 
reau of Education. Among the many noteworthy papers 
presented at the conference were an address by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, on ‘‘Educa- 
tion in Americanization,” and papers on Americanization 
Methods in Industry, The Best Technical Methods of 
Teaching English, The Part of Naturalization in Ameri- 
canization, Securing the Interest and Codéperation of the 
Foreign Press, The Use of Periodicals in Training Future 
Citizens, Community Gatherings and Recreation, An 
Intensive Community Organization Experiment, Improv- 
ing Housing and Sanitation Conditions of the Foreign 
Born, and Best Fields for Service of Various Local 
Agencies. (Write to Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Children’s Institutions Department, Boston. 
Year ending January $1, 1919. 61 pp. (Write to Chil- 
dren’s Institutions Department, 49 City Hall, Boston, 
Mass.) 


The Needs of Probation in New York City. 

A plea, with arguments, for an increased staff and read- 
justment of the salary schedule of probation officers in 
New York City. September 1, 1919. 12 pp. (Apply to 
ny J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer, New York 
ity. 

Community Centers and Elementary Night 

Schools in Cincinnati. 

The annual report of the Department of Community 
Centers and Night Schools for the school year 1918-19 is 
devoted almost entirely to the newer feature—the com- 
munity center work. Besides giving an account of last 
year’s activities, which included the offering of club 
facilities, neighborhood entertainments, social evenings, 
dances, community singing, reading rooms and game 
rooms, the report considers the problems of training com- 
munity organizers, equipping rt ee buildings for use as 
community centers, and general needs and plans for the 


coming year. 24 pp. (Apply to Frank P. Goodwin, 
Director.) 


The Cost of Government of the City of De- 
troit, 1919-1920. 

Detroit's budget for 1919-1920 is presented in the July 1, 
1919, issue of Public Business, a bi-weekly publication of 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 
Tables and charts make it clear to the ordinary citizen 
just how each dollar of tax money is to be expended. 
20 pp. 


Social Hygiene in South Carolina. 

Quarterly bulletin of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, issued March, 1919. The following topics 
are discussed: The Menace of Prostitution, A Study of 
Fifty Delinquent Girls, A Summary of 481 Case Records 
of Delinquents, Institutions for Women in Danger, In- 
spections of Institutions, and Venereal Disease Control in 
South Carolina. 


New York State Tax Conference. 
A report of the proceedings of the Eighth State Con- 
ference on Taxation held at Albany on Janvary 22-24, 
1919, including addresses and discussions on “Our Fiscal 
Difficulties and the Way Out” (opening address by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman), “The Costs and Needs of Government,” 
“Costs and Needs of the Government of the City of New 
York,” “A Model Tax System,” and other timely. topics. 
381 pp. (Issued August, 1919, by the State fox Davars: 
ment at the Capitol, Albany, N. Y.) 


Lessons on American Citizenship. 

A textbook for men and women preparing for naturaliza- 
tion, summing up briefly the functions of the local govern- 
ment (Cleveland), the state government (Ohio), and 
the national government, the Constitution of the United 
States and of the state of Ohio, the steps necessary in 
naturalization, and the rights and duties of citizens; 
and including other information of interest and value 
to new citizens, 1919. 65 pp., illustrated. (Apply to the 
Division of Educational Extension, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 
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County Road Legislation. 

An appendix to the annual report of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Public Highways, including the Highway Improve 
ment Act and provisions of the Ontario Highways Act 
relating to county roads. 1919. 25 pp. (Apply to W. A 
McLean, Deputy Minister of Highways, Parliament Build 
ings, Toronto, Ont.) 


A State Endorses the Rural Motor Express. 

A report of the Committee on Food Production and Dis- 
tribution of the New York State Reconstruction Commuis- 
sion endorses the rural motor express, summarizes its ad 
vantages and recommends that a committee be formed to 
extend it thruout the State of New York. 1919. 8&8 pI 
(Write to F. W. Fenn, Secretary, Motor Truck Commit- 
tee, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
7 East 42d Street, New York.) 


Department of Health, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1918. 131 pp. (Apply to Francis E, Fronczak, Health 
Commissioner. ) 


Harbor District No. 3 for Chicago. 

An ordinance recommended by the Committee on Rail- 
way Terminals and passed by the City Council of Chicago 
on July 21, 1919, provides for the establishment of Harbor 
District No. 3; the construction by the Illinois Central 
R. R. Company of a new passenger station; electrification 
of certain of the railroad lines within the city; and the 
development of the lake front. 111 pp. 8 attached draw- 
ings. (Copies of the ordinance can be procured on ap 
plication to James T. Igoe, City Clerk.) 


Venereal Disease Ordinances. 

A compilation of suggested and adjudicated ordinances 
which have proved successful in combating venereal dis 
eases. 1919. 36 pp. (Write U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., for V. D. Bulletin No. 39.) 


Opportunities for Women in the Municipal 
Civil Service of New York City. 


This report is the result of a comprehensive investigation, 
made for the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of New York, of the civil service positions open 
to women in New York City,—the number of women em 
ployed, their duties, qualifications, compensation and length 
of service, 1918. 94 pp. (Published by the Intercollegiate 
Rureau of Occupations, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City.) 

Some Market Problems. 

This article is a reprint of an address by Dr. Eugene H. 
Porter before the New York State Agricultural Society 
at Albany on January 14, 1919, setting forth what the 
Division of Foods and Markets has done and is planning 
to do for New York State, and including a critical dis 
cussion of farmers’ markets. 11 pp. (Write to Dr. 
Eugene HV. Porter, Commissioner of Foods and Markets, 
\Ibany, N. Y. 4 


Proposed Amendments of England’s Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1909. 
This 16-page pamphlet contains the papers read at the 
April, 1919, meeting of the Town Planning Institute of 
London, with the discussion thereon at that meeting. The 
two main policies advocated and discussed were: a group 
of proposals demanding the simplification of town planning 
procedure, with modification of some of the legal require- 
ments; and the proposal that the preparation of planning 
schemes be made obligatory on local authorities. (Pub- 
lished by the Town Planning Institute, 4 Arundel Street, 
London, W. C.) 
Twelfth Street—St. Louis’ Most Needed Com- 
mercial Thorofare. 
A report on the development of Twelfth Street, St 
Louis, prepared by Harland Bartholomew, Engineer, in 
conjunction with the City Plan Commission of St. 
Louis, and submitted to the Board of Public Service 
May 1, 1919. 15 pp. (Apply to Harland Bartholomew, 





_ City Engineer.) 


An Outline for a Birth-Registration Test. 
For the use of organizations desiring to conduct a house 
to-house investigation of birth registration, an outline of 
procedure has been prepared and issued by the Children’s 
Rureau. 1919. 13 pp (Apply to Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.) 
Commissioners of the Palisades Interstate 
Park. 
Annual report, presented to the Legislature of the State 
of New York January 31, 1919. 41 pp., with attached 
map of the park. (Apply to J. DuPratt White, Secretary, 
Commissioners of the Palisades Interstate Park, Albany, 
N. Y.) © 
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Turn forward for addition and multiplication; 
backward for subtraction and division. Nothing 
could be simpler. 


By a simple turn of the crank 
—it does all your figure work 


You see as you go that your answer 


$s correct 
All factors of your problem are always in plain view 
You can instantly detect 


and 


correct any error 
before it enters into your result—a feature that i 
not possible with any other machine 

No experienced operator necessary. No re 


ciprocals, complements or intricate rules 


The Monroe makes it possible for 
direct from problem to answer in the 
and with infallible accuracy 


you to go 
hortest time 


Compare the Monroe with any other calculating 
machine—any other. Get the full facts regardless 
of the machine you buy. Send the coupon now. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ONROE 







Calculating Machine 


Used in thousands of 
Monroe 
Calculating 


offices to extend invoices 


make estimates, figure 


payrolls, find costs, Machine Co. 
foot ledgers, com- Woolworth Bidg- 
pute interest, New York City 
solve engin Without obligation to 
eering for us, please send your “Book 
mulae, of Facts’’ showing how the 


_ Monroe will save time in the 
figure work of our business. 

Firm Name 

Your Name 

Address 


etc. 


A. C. 10-16 
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dump wagons 


tienes ait shan 





JATSON 
known 
factory service in scores of municipal 

ities for ten years and more without show- 


Dump Wagons have been 
to perform constant and satis 


ing any appreciable wear. 


City and County officials all over the 
country find that Watson Wagons are the 
best—the most durable—and the most 
economical in the end—for hauling gar 
bage, ashes and refuse and for service in 
ction with all kinds of construction 
and road maintenance work One of the 
features of a Watson is the non 
sagging bottoms—bottoms that over-lap 
and “‘stay-tight 


conn 


many 


Send us your address so we can forward 
you full particulars regarding the Watson 
line of Dumping Wagons, Tractors, Trail- 
ers, and Semi-Trailers. 


Watson Products Corporation 


Successors to Watson Wagcn Co. 
30 Center Street Canastota, N. Y. 
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FOR LIGHT AND POWER SERVICE 
EFFICIENT LOW FIRST COST AND 
MTT MINIMUM UPKEEP Simm 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC CO. 
UTM BAY CITY, MICH. Rim 
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What Maine Has Done and Hopes to Do for 
Improved Highways. 

A pamphlet compiled by the State Highway Commission 
of Maine, containing a large map of Maine's improved 
and unimproved state highways, tables of statistics, a 
general statement of results already accomplished, and a 

scussion of the need for the proposed road bond issue 
umendment now before the Legislature. 1919. 16 py 
(Apply to the State Highway Commission, Augusta, Me.) 


Why Teach or Learn the German Language? 


An argument presented by Lawrence A. Wilkins, in charge 
of modern languages in the high schools of New York City 
for the substitution of the study of the French, Spanish 
and Italiam languages for the study of German. 1919. 
(Write to Putnams, 2 West 45th Street, New York.) 


Akron and Its Planning Law. 


A study by Frank Backus Williams, of the New York Ba 
of the legal powers of the city authorities of Akron with 
regard to the establishment of a city plan, in such matters 
as the acquisition of land for public use, the reloc: atio 
of public and semi-public el any building regulation 
tae zoning, and city slenniaa finance. 1919. 40 on 
(Published by the Akron Chamber of Commerce.) 
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References on War por orrengeing 








A otated list rences on war memorials, ar- 
er tl f ng ids: General Works, Mor 
Sculptur ( tv H s, Trees Mis 
< $ A lar r es to T1 Am 
City are 1 s ecia 
id, “Cor Houses I suc 
by The New York |! Li 4 I \ € 
New \ K 
Excess Condemnation. 
A collection of facts in su rt of a { 
t he state constitution providing tf the ‘ 
of more land and property 
g, Opening and widening of | 
aces, streets nd alleys y mur t vit 
beyond their indaric 8 iblis M 
by the City Plan C¢ sion, Ve t, M 
Public Ownership of the Street Car Lines of 
Chicago. 
A constructi e Ct M 
Ownership t Lity 
and the (Iss Ay l 
by the ( p Lea 1439 
Bui ® A go.) 
f ‘ 
3 
“a 


Methods, Materials and Appliances 
= News for Boards of Public Works, 
Agents, and Others Interested in 

Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertaking 


Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing 
the Economical Construction and 





Proper Apparatus 
Makes Better 
Playgrounds 


To bring joy to the 
hearts of the children us- 
ing your playgrounds, you 
would most naturally in- 
stall apparatus which will 
provide plenty of health- 
ful, exhilarating play with- 
out any element of dan- 
ger. The “ocean wave” 
made by the Hill Standard 
Manufacturing Company, 
216 Fun-Ful Avenue, An- 
derson, Ind., well fulfills 
these specifications. The 
motion is a rotating and 
undulating movement com- 
bined. Children’ of all 
ages are very enthusiastic 
about it. The device will 
carry twenty children 
safely and can be propelled 
readily by one child. 
When completely assem- 
bled and ready for use 
the circle measures 56 
feet in circumference. The 
same company makes a 
complete line of swings, 
ladders, slides and other 
playground apparatus. 














ENJOYING THE ‘‘OCEAN WAVE’’ ON DRY LAND 
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UNion METAL 


LAMP 
STANDARDS 


Prevent 
“Lamp Post” Accidents 









Such accidents as the ones here pictured and described are impossible where Union 
Metal Lamp Standards are used. The post, shaft and head are separate units held 
together by three steel tie rods and all anchored firmly to the sub-base. This con- 
struction coupled with the pressed metal shafts, will resist the most severe shocks and 
blows which would instantly wreck any other type of standard 


Every cast iron lamp post constitutes a liability for accident, and one damage case might 
easily cost the city or other owner more than the entire light 
ing system. Union Metal Standards with the unbreakable Pyt Safety First in 


resse > f+ are > > safe s ‘ ioh y - 4 
pressed metal shaft are the only safe standards for city lighting Your Lighting System 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. Write for Our Booklet 


Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Ornamental Lighiing Sia ““Ornamental 


CANTON, OHIO Street Lighting“ 








Combination Railway and Lighting Poles 
Installed on Hopple Street Viaduct 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















“ELRECO” Combination Railway and Lighting Poles do double 
duty—support trolley wires and ornamental lighting fixtures. 


NO LAMP STANDARDS REQUIRED. 
Write for Illustrated Book on Modern Street Lighting. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO 30 Church St. 
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Proper Window Shades for the 
Schoolroom 

Of the many things that have contributed 
to the comfort of school children, none has 
been of more importance than the attention 











A WINDOW SHADE THAT AL- 
LOWS FOR PROPER LIGHT 
AND VENTILATION 


given to the selection of window shades. It 
was discovered that light, penetrating thru cet 

tain colors of shade cloth, caused eye-strain, 
with its attendant ills of headache and numer 

ous nerve troubles. Chemists of Cleveland, 
Ohio, made this a subject of study, and worked 
out a color in the Oswego tinted cambric shade 





sV 
cloth, manufactured by t Swe S| 
Cloth Company, that was adopted B 
of Education of that city and 1 ll tl 
schools. This shade cloth is made on a | 
grade cambric muslin, with soft, light 
coloring rubbed into the mesh of the clot 
the effect of the light pene ting thr 
cloth is very easy on the pupils 
Many of the school ! 
municipalities have inst 
as shown in the illustrat 
perfect control of light and tic \ 
double bracket, furnished e S$ 
Hartshorn Company, - Fifth A e, } 
York City, is placed at tl enter of tl 
dow, and on this are hung tw ‘ 
lling up and the ot! low! 
Making Water Connections 
Under Pressure 
During August, 1919, the A. P. Smith M 
facturing Company, East Orange, N. J 
pleted eight 24-inch connections to a 7 
steel line for the city of Jersey Cit All 
these connections were made pres 
oft trom go to Ico pout 
The work consisted ectit 
ttings to a 72-inch steel pipe and the 
f 24-inch connections without inter feri 
the supply [his was exceeding] ny 
inasmuch as the 72-inch lit s the p 
source of supply for Jersey City, and | 
inything happened to this ve it would ha 
meant that the entir ity would have be 
hart i fe m water we } 7 
mad he city had ti \ 
cate 72 n h 1i¢ na t 1 
he two lines whi ( l ( 
lf the work had not | tl 
{ ( nectil e, it woul 





JERSEY CITY WATER-SUPPLY CONNECTIONS, MADE WITHOUT INTERRUPTION OF SERVICE 


: 


| 
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Type CI Luxs olite. 
Fixtures 


The illustration 
shows a day and night view 
of an nstallation of Westinghouse 
Type Cl Luxsolite Fixtures on 
Federal St., North Side, Pittsburgh. 


The fixtures are equipped with 600 
C. P., 20 Ampere Mazda C. 
Lamps. Diffusing globes are 
used, which with the close spac- 
ing of the fixtures, gives a 
decided “White Way” 


effect. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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sively in paving and road 


construction, street sweep 


ing and other work in 
which the broom receives 
heavy and rough usage 
The broom is 14 inches 
long and the wire about 


5 inches. 


Unloading Stone 
by Machine 
The 


loader, 


Burch stone un 
illustrated here 
with, not only dispenses 
with hand-labor but is 





THE BURCH STONE UNLOADER AT WORK 


been necessary to do all of it at night, and 
during such connection the supply to the city 
would have had to be shut off completely. 
This would have meant no water in case of a 
fire, and, besides, would have caused consi Jer- 
able inconvenience thruout the city. 

Four of the connections referred to were 
made on the Passaic River side of the Jersey 
City supply and four on the Hackensack River 
side. The illustration on page 399 shows the 
connections on the Passaic River side. 


Tools for Asphalt'\Work and 
Street Cleaning 

Under the trade name “Iroquois” the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufactures a very extensive line of asphalt 
construction machinery and tools. This com- 











WIRE PUSH BROOM FOR STREET PAVING 
AND CLEANING 


pany’s portable heating kettles and surface 
heaters are well known to street superintend- 
ents. The two products here illustrated are the 
asphalt scraper and the wire push broom. The 
scraper is especially designed for cleaning 
streets, bridges and sidewalks, and is being 
used successfully by a large number of munici- 
palities. This steel scraper measures 30 by 13 
inches, and it is claimed that it wears off to a 
sharp edge and will not curl, as is the case with 
most scrapers. The heavy, coarse steel wire 
push broom illustrated herewith is used exten- 


found to be a great time- 
saver. It will handle any 
stone used in road- 
building, and deliver direct from car to truck 
at the rate of a cubic yard per minute, the 
driver controlling the entire operation from 
the truck. The Burch Plow Works Com 
pany, Crestline, Ohio, is the manufacturer. 
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ASPHALT SCRAPER, USED FOR CLEANING 
PAVEMENTS AND SIDEWALKS 


Engineering Firm Prominent in 
Municipal Work 

The Scofield Engineering Company, Phila 
delphia, Pa., has established an enviable repu- 
tation for appraisal work, its reports having 
been upheld by the courts in numerous cases 
Nine appraisal reports have been made for the 
city of Philadelphia, and in each case the court 
has practically given award upon the Scofield 
appraisal. Associated with this company is a 
prominent bridge engineer, a man who has had 
over thirty years’ practical experience in both 
bridge design and construction. This firm 
makes a specialty of municipal electric lighting 
plants, and has designed several plants which 
are classed among the most economically op- 
erated in the country. Flood protection and 
highway engineering are also features of its 
work. Municipal sewage, water-power and 
water-supply systems and Liberty Buildings 
are among the other Ities of this « 
pany. 
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FILM FIRE AND EXPLOSION | 


Wrecked This Building 
and Killed Ten People 


Are you subjecting the lives 
and property under your 
care to this hazard ? 


WINN 


You must use motion pictures in 
your community and welfare work, 
but as theatre film is so highly inflam 
mable and explosive, practically every 
state in the Union forbids its use un 
less the machine is enclosed in an ap- 
proved fireproof booth, large enough 
to contain both machine and operator. 
It is therefore unwise to assume that 
a small case is an approved booth or 
that it offers the protection legally 
and morally required. 


Patrons of your motion pictures are 
entitled to the same protection the 
theatre offers, but very few audi- 
toriums are so arranged that unsightly 
booths can be conveniently used, > 
therefore the portable machine is the 
most practical, but safety must not 
be overlooked. 


HATH 


If you use the Victor Safety Cinema 
and Safety Standard film, you insure 
protection, besides you eliminate the 
expense of a booth, because both 
machine and film bear the approval labels of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters FOR USE WITHOUT FIREPROOF BOOTH. 
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Our library contains so complete a collection of films that we have been 
for several years furnishing regular weekly service to thousands of custom- 
ers, therefore can you conscientiously disregard the legal and moral obli- 
gation to protect life and property? 


Send for our catalogs and let’s 
get acquainted. 


UNITED PROJECTOR AND FILM CO. 


General Offices 
Mohawk near Franklin St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Asphalt Association to Promote 
the Training of Highway 
Engineers in Colleges 


Arthur H. Blanchard, Professor of Highway 
Engineering at the University of Michigan, 
says: “Highway officials, progressive educa- 
tors and many prominent business men realize 
that a serious condition will confront the 
United States and Canada if graduates of our 
technical schools are not properly trained in 
highway engineering. 

“Highway appropriations will increase rap 
idly during the next five years, as is indicated 
by the 1919 appropriations of $500,000,000 in 
the United States and a relatively large amount 
in Canada for highway improvements, and a 
widespread demand for the construction of a 
system of 50,000 miles of national highways by 
the United States Government under the di 
rection of a National Highway Commission. 

“Estimates made this year by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads disclosed a 
remarkable field of opportunity for highway 
engineers, as investigation shows that for fed- 
eral and state highway work alone, exclusive 
of cities, counties and towns, there are required 
122 chief executives and administrators; 360 
division engineers of the Federal Government, 
division chiefs of Bureau, division chiefs of 
highway departments, district engineers of 
highway departments, etc.; 3,630 supervising 
engineers and chiefs of party, and 6,350 junior 
engineers, rodmen, chairmen, draftsmen and 
others of similar calibre.” 

The Asphalt Association. 15 Maiden Lane, 
New York, takes the definite stand that as 
much time should be given to the essentials of 
highway engineering as is given to sanitary, 
hydraulic or railroad engineering. Professor 
Blanchard will codperate with the engineers 
of the Association in developing a plan with 
colleges and universities under which highway 
engineering courses of instruction will receive 
increased attention. 


Former Sanitary Corps Officer 
with Wallace & Tiernan 


Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc., New 
York City, manufacturers of chlorine control 
apparatus, have recently announced that former 
Capt. Lucius A. Fritze, Sanitary Corps, U. S. 
Army, has become associated with their Tech- 
nical Staff, and will be the manager of the new 
office which they have opened at Kansas City, 
Mo. This office will cover the territory com- 
prising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri. 


A Compact Recording 
Water Meter 


The indicating rate dial and recording meter 
shown in the following illustration is one of 
the products of the Simplex Valve & Meter 
Company, 112 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. One of its particular features is a 
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well-designed float, acted upon by differential 
pressure, which causes it to move to a position 
of equilibrium thru a space that is proportional 
to the square root or any other desired func 
tion of the differential pressure. In all Sim 
plex meters the float movement is relatively 
large in relation to the mercury deflection. 
The record chart shown in the illustration 
is rectangular, and hence possesses the ad- 





A RECORDING METER 


vantage of providing the same space for pen 
movement at all rates of flow. Furthermore, 
its record can be observed thruout the whole 
period at one view without rotation. If it is 
desired to check the quantities of flow from the 
chart, its area can be determined by the usual 
type of planimeter, the use of a special plani- 
meter being unnecessary. Each chart is pro 
vided with a facsimile of the total register dial. 
Thus the meter reader may sketch in the point 
of positions on the chart at the time of its re 
moval and have another record for checking 
any readings desired. 


ew « 
Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation Again Expands 
Announcement has recently been made that 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion has purchased plant, patterns, accounts, 
patents and other assets of the Epping-Carpen- 
ter Pump Company located at Pittsburgh, Pa 
This well-known plant will be operated in the 
future as the Epping-Carpenter Works. 
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AT LAST! 
AMERICAN A REAL HIGHWAY HANDBOOK 


tNGINEERS 


Reames ANERICAN HIGHWAY 
ies ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK 





Arthur H. Blanchard, Editor-in- 
Chief and a staff of Specialists 


The Most Complete This Handbook has been endorsed by the 


Book in Its Field leading engineers of the country as the author- 
ity on highway work. It covers every subject 
to which the engineer is likely to refer. Every 
page is packed with reliable facts ready to be 
applied to your daily work. 


Associated with Arthur H. 
Blanchard, its  Editor-in 


Chief, are seventeen of the 


most prominent men in this County engineers — city engineers — and 
field—men whose writing other officials, should have this book. Your 
bears the stamp of authorita position requires that you be acquainted with 
tiveness all types of highway construction, streets, pav- 
ing, etc. Here is the book that tells every- 

The result—a book repre- thing you want to know—everything that you 
senting the last word as an should know. Get your copy to-day. Mail 


indispensable reference for the coupon. 





all who are associated in any 


way with highway work. WATER WORKS ENGINEERS (FREE) 


We publish a small pamphlet giving a list 
of the best books on Water Works and re- 
lated subjects. This pamphlet is your guide, 

it tells you the books to read on these sub- 
jects. May we send you a copy free? Re- 
member you can examine, free, copies of any 
of our books. 


xxv 1658 pages. 
4144x7. Illustrated. 
Flexible ‘‘Fabrikoid’’ 
binding. $6.00 net. 











10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION | Free Examination—No Cash In Advance 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave.. N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen: —Kindly gend me for 10 days free examination th® 
following books 








You can examine these books for 10 days, 
| without sending cash in advance. This privi- 

lege is extended to subscribers to American 

City, or to members of any National engineering 

society. If you are not a subscriber or a mem- 

ber of any society, you can supply a reference, 
It is understood that I am te remit the price of these books, | or indicate your position. 


or return them, carriage charges prepaid, within 10 days’ after 
their receipt JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
City; or give the name of the engineering society of which you 


. area member. If you are not a member of any society, kindly Montreal, Canada I a Manila, P. I. 
| give a reference or state your position. AC 10-19 | Renouf Publishing Co. Philippine Education Co. 


Name.. 





Address. 





(Indicate on the line above if you are a subscriber to American 
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